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I think we may conceive of human 
life as passing through three stages. 
The first stage is that of dependence, 
the stage at which the individual has 
much to receive and little to give. 
This stage passes generally into that 
of independence, and at this stage 
the human being is often more witll- 
ing to give than to receive. This is 
the stage of self-assertiveness and 
spiritual restlessness that belongs to 
adolescence. The third stage is the 
stage of interdependence, and inter- 
dependence is the badge and sign of 
personality. A completely developed 
person is a center of conscious life, 
organically related to the whole uni- 
verse of reality. 
JoHN BERTRAM MASTERMAN 
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NEW PATTERNS 


DOROTHY E. KELLOGG 
General Secretary, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Family Welfare Society 


I belong has on its staff three ex-volun- 
teers who have metamorphosed into 
professionals. My own professional be- 
havior has been so continually conditioned 
and reconditioned by them both as volun- 
teers and as professionals that it would be 
difficult for me to think of one function as 
quite apart from the other. The meanings 
of social work, or the principles out of which 
it takes its growth and practice, are asso- 
ciated as much in my mind with volunteers 
as with professionals. In this interpretation 
I should like to think with you of three gen- 
eral principles which seem to me to charac- 
terize the development of professional social 
work. 
About a year ago a letter came to me from 
a person who, professionally speaking, was a 
client. He was a man who had been success- 
ful in his trade and. had managed his re- 
sources commendably. He had taken on the 
social contract of a home and had woven 
well-laid plans into his expectancies. He 
was justifiably confident in his plans. Few 
people are in the fortunate position of hav- 
ing their future assured. Most of us act on 
faith in the future just as he did. Several 
things quite beyond his control happened— 
small in themselves but disastrous in their 
cumulative sequence. Finally the loss of his 
job cut off necessary income. At a time 


|’ happens that the social agency to which 


when his first baby was about to be born into 
the home, the man came to the Family Wel- 
fare Society at a dead-end of resource and 
frustrated in his plans. 

A few weeks later he wrote the letter from 
which I want to quote his words: “ Thanks 
for the job. It pays me forty cents an hour, 
enough so that I can at least see my way 
ahead for the next few weeks. It’s a dirty 
one, but I am thankful for it. Some day I 
hope to return the favor.” 

I wonder if volunteers do not frequently 
wish to return the favor of “dirty jobs” 
such as endless clerical work or unrelenting 
clinic calls which seem to be often reserved 
for them exclusively by professional social 
workers! 

But the word to which I want to call atten- 
tion in the letter is favor. “ Thanks for the 
favor’: the chance to sustain the home he 
had set up in good faith; to provide a 
measure of security for his wife during 
childbirth and to anticipate the child with 
something other than complete futility; the 
chance to gain a balance again on a slippery 
vantage point in life. He wrote further: 
“We owe our success to you,” referring to 
the social agency whose service had accom- 
plished this favor for him. I think we used 
to look upon the work of social agencies as 
the bestowal of favors. We have so long 


left to blind chance or to chance favor those 
99 





things which are the fundamental guarantees 
to human well-being. 

In the specific field of health the concept 
of favor has given way in large measure to 
one of guarantee and of right, in so far as 
well-planned health measures are in control. 
Out of a common desire for maximum 
physical good has grown a profession which 
is devoted not only to curing but preventing 
the physical hazards of ill-health. We can- 
not imagine leaving the care of even a 
broken leg to chance or to favor apart from 
qualified service. In the field of health, 
knowledge has grown and skills have de- 
veloped so that a group of people as a pro- 
fession, devoted to the accumulation of 
knowledge and the manipulation of skills 
based on that knowledge, are designated to 
safe-guarding and accomplishing health. 

It is not long since we looked on education 
exclusively as a privilege and favor. We 
are now building new principles of education 
into our cultural and social life as a requisite 
for the good life. As volunteers in perhaps 
such associations as parent-teacher groups 
and as professional teachers we are develop- 
ing nursery schools, special classes, voca- 
tional training, visiting teachers, and the 
ever-widening adaptations of education as a 
requisite factor in a better society. We can 
hardly think now of education apart from 
broad public support and purposive profes- 
sional practice. 

In the last fifty years social work has de- 
veloped within its field a profession. Its 
principles like those of any other profession 
are rooted in purposive effort to perfect a 
defined service. We have come in large 
measure to conceive of social work in terms 
of broad public support and persistent pro- 
fessional practice. To what end? That life 
and our social relationships shall be better, 
more secure, more understood; not left 
haphazardly to favor but purposively 
planned as an essential right, and as one of 
our major human social interests. 

We read a statement of President Hoover: 
“The strength of a nation is based upon the 
quality of its home life.” This thought has 
become familiar to us in the new emphasis 
that the past century has brought to bear on 
a widespread concern for social relation- 
ships. Again we hear a poet, Joyce Kilmer, 


say: “ The only reason a road is good . . . 
is just because of the homes, the homes, the 
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homes to which it goes.” Out of the great 
network of roads that tie our world together, 
out of our wider schemes of government, 
business structure, education, health, we are 
learning that we must ultimately build back 
into the intimacies of personal and social re- 
lationships, for they are the roots from 
which our whole social order takes its life. 
It is in this field of social relationships that 
social work is building its practice. Its 
growth as a profession marks a transition 
from the concept of social well-being as a 
too-infrequent privilege and favor to a pur- 
posive attempt to sustain and to safeguard 
essential human and social needs. And this 
new profession of social work rests upon the 
broad public support which its volunteers 
represent. I could multiply a thousandfold 
during this period of unemployment the 
story of the man who wrote that letter. 
Each instance might offer an interpretation 
of the underlying principle of social work 
which focuses broad public support and pur- 
posive practice to protect and conserve sheer 
human values in such terms as that one home 
and others like it in the community. In these 
terms, it seems to me, social work, like the 
older professions of medicine, law, teaching, 
holds a practical and potential contribution 
to the accomplishment of personal and social 
well-being which we cannot afford to leave 
to chance or favor. The profession of social 
work has its rise in this new concept of 
human well-being. 

A woman came to see a social worker the 
other day and said, “I want to see Miss 
Smith.” The social worker said, “I am 
Miss Smith,” to which the woman replied, 
“Oh, I’m so disappointed. I hoped I was 
going to talk with someone older.” I have 
often thought it would be an advantage to 
the professional social worker to have 
chameleon traits to suit not only the personal 
requirements of clients, but of the com- 
munity with whom she or he must deal. It 
happens that clients are frequently much 
more tolerant than other parts of the com- 
munity, for it must be. remembered that 
social work as a profession is still in swad- 
dling clothes. As an “infant profession ” it 
is very frequently the object of grave doubts 
and misgivings on the part of many who 
hold their own human judgments dear and 
of particular soundness. May I illustrate 
my thought here to bring out what to me is 
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one of the important principles of social 
work? 

At Christmas time this year a person who 
wanted to give a Christmas basket came to 
the Family Welfare Society to get the name 
of a family. The family suggested hap- 
pened to be a young deserted mother with 
three children. Ona chance visit to the home 
a young man was found there whose pres- 
ence led to immediate and rather drastic 
conclusions, although based on only hasty 
observation. The basket-giver telephoned a 
message to the social worker to the effect 
that no social agency should concern itself 
with that family, and that he would not be 
interested in doing anything for them for 
Christmas. Deserted and disheartened, with 
three children, few friends, and no income, 
it happened that that mother had seized upon 
the tools within her reach to try to maintain 
her home. She had taken in a_ boarder. 
Later her income was cut off and she had to 
come to a social agency. A whole complex 
of problems was bound up in her situation, 
capable and self-reliant though she was. 

Perhaps the incident of the Christmas 
basket of food burned sharply into my mind 
because the man who had thought to give it, 
and had given instead nothing but an unfair 
suspicion and a prejudiced judgment, was a 
minister and I too belong to a minister's 
family. It happened to be just the time 
when hearts were turning to the tidings of 
comfort and joy and goodwill of the Christ- 
mas season. Far more than food and shelter 
were at stake. The destinies of three chil- 
dren and a young mother hung in the bal- 
ance. If her judgments were misplaced, 
how much more reason for not turning one’s 
back. One of the great teachers of religion 
did not feel that He could pass by on the 
other side. He was not too busy to seek out 
particularly those who were in trouble. Two 
thousand years ago He gave to His Church 
an immortal example and teaching about 
casting stones at misfortune. 

To the extent that social work as a profes- 
sion is effective in meeting “a trouble as a 
trouble” instead of, as someone has said, 
“ seizing the knotted cord from the hand of 
God and dealing murderous blows,” it is 
building the practice of openminded, dis- 
passionate, unresisting understanding into 
human relationships. I recently read a sen- 
tence of John Dewey which expresses what 


I am trying to interpret as the practice of 
social work: “ The experimental attitude 
substitutes detailed analysis for wholesale 
assertions, specific inquiries for tempera- 
mental convictions, small facts for opinions 
whose size is in precise ratio to their vague- 
ness.” I believe that social work as a prac- 
tice has by reason of its experimental atti- 
tude a contribution to make to creative 
understanding in our human relationships. 
This, it seems to me, is a motivating prin- 
ciple to us as volunteers and as professionals 
in social work. 

My first principle then is that social work 
as a profession marks a transition from the 
concept of human well-being as a favor, to 
the attempt to conserve and safeguard it by 
purposive, planned action. We are building 
social agencies within our communities as 
known areas of security and care and con- 
cern for human beings. 

My second principle is that, by reason of 
its experimental methods, social work is 
making a contribution to the most important 
of arts—human understanding. 

As I think in my own inner mind and soul 
of the meanings of social work, I find its 
significance in very simple pictures. Per- 
haps all the meanings of life come to us pri- 
marily in simple significances. In the midst 
of a great deal of unimportant importance 
there are moments, events, or visions, if I 
may be so impractical, that seem to happen 
here and there and somehow set the stage 
for new interpretations, new meanings, new 
perceptions. 

I see a fifteen-year-old child standing 
beside her mother’s bed. The father was in 
jail because he struck and beat the mother 
brutally. She was bruised and hurt by his 
violence, the kind of treatment that is no 
longer indulged in by those of us who have 
learned better compensations. The sur- 
roundings were sordid and barren. But out 
of the apparent crudeness came suddenly in 
all its contrast a sweet and lovely tenderness 
between the mother and her child. In a 
quite unconscious expression of affection the 
child leaned over the bed and with tender- 
ness and confidence patted her mother’s arm 
and then laid her cheek against hers. One 
might travel a long way in search of sheer 
loveliness in emotional expression and find 
nothing more beautiful. Yet here it was in 
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a veritable wilderness. Is it a value worth 
conserving ? 

The artist molds from clay and bronze and 
iron and stone the image of beauty that 
breathes inspiration into our minds and 
hearts. Are human materials less plastic 
that the subtle beauties of sheer human rela- 
tionships shall not catch at our appreci- 
ations? So many situations.of this sort are 
brought to the social worker day by day. 
The task and art is in interpreting and con- 
serving their real value and in reshaping the 
material surroundings out of which they 
may take new life and meaning. 

I remember a group of children whom I 
passed this summer. They were hauling 
home a load of wood that had apparently 
been taken from someone’s back yard. They 
were dirty and ragged and pinched-faced 
children. They had evidently visited the 
garden at the same time for their wooden 
cart was stopped out of the line of traific 
and with complete concentration they were 
holding lovely roses to each other’s gaze and 
scent to compare fragrance and beauty. 
Dirty children, stolen firewood, potential 
juvenile delinquents perhaps—and a com- 
plete momentary absorption in flowers. The 
picture has come back to me many times. 
How easy it is not to snatch guiltily at the 
beauty of flowers when we have them! How 
easy it is not to be juvenile delinquents when 
things like wood and warmth and comfort 
and security are quite naturally taken for 
granted ! 

I can see a woman, the mother of seven 
children, who is trying to create potential 
order out of the chaos of her home. Her 
husband finds life more than he can stand 
up to and he frequently lies down to it in 
heavy drinking. Many factors which are not 
hard to understand filter into the inferiority 
which he magnificently bolsters when he 
drinks himself into a retreat from things 
which are too much for him to face. He 
hates his job and his wage is inadequate. 
His relatives who have families of two or 
three children are all reasonably successful 
and he can never even keep proper shoes on 
his children’s feet nor feel other than 


ashamed of their outward appearance. His 
wife is so burdened that the house is never 
orderly enough for him to have any pride in 
it. Life is too much of a problem to look at 
through sober eyes. 


High-spirited, full of 
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good intentions, sensitive, painfully con- 
scious of his inadequacies, he is like a little 
boy I know who burst into tears the other 
day after he had been bullied by some older 
boys. Burying his head in a pillow he 
sobbed: “ Life is terrible anyway!” But 
that child had a mother to comfort him and 
to talk things out, to restore his hurt pride, 
to show him what had gone wrong. Aren't 
we all just growing up? And does age make 
any difference when life seems to heap on us 
more than we can manage? ; 

A social worker has spent hours in the 
simple service of sympathetic listening and 
talking things out in the light of her knowl- 
edge of this father’s emotions and ambitions. 
For the first time in eight years he has been 
sober for six months. He recently broke 
over for a few days but the six months’ ex- 
perience of real home satisfactions were a 
tremendous vantage ground from which to 
take off to another new start. The social 
worker knows that there are eight years of 
habit stacked against newer experiments. 
Of course there must be room for trial and 
error, and the very fact of his lapse is so 
reasonable in view of his whole situation. 
The only important thing is to help him keep 
in mind what he really wants to accomplish. 
The tragedy is that those of scant resource 
are so much more driven against the wall and 
heavily penalized for lack of high resolve 
and exercise of good judgment than most 
of us. 

During the six months of new patterns in 
the home the mother said, “It’s just as if 
we were married all over again. He is so 
wonderful at home, he helps with the work, 
he plays with the children and they are crazy 
about him!” Then in a moment of quiet 
confidence she said, “ I took ten cents of his 
money this week and went to the church to 
buy a special candle to burn in thankfulness 
because God has been so good to me.” In 
spite of an arduous reaching for a goodness 
of life that lies all too far beyond her grasp, 
there was the symbol of courage and rever- 
ence in her heart. The children said, 
“ We're going to have a good Christmas this 
year because our father will be sober.” They 
spoke eagerly with the same candor with 
which other children would say, “ We're 
going to have a good Christmas this year 
because our father will be home.” A fter all 
it is the good Christmas and the other good 
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moments that are important and the only 
things out of which life is built. 

I heard it said of one of the really great 
volunteers in social work—a person whom 
professional social workers and volunteers 
alike will long remember with inspiration in 
their hearts and minds—that the secret of 
his life was “that he read deeply into mean- 
ings and illumined them; the deeper mean- 
ings of every-day facts, of what was hap- 
pening to people.” His perception of deeper 
meanings has been evidenced in much of the 
whole social welfare program as it has de- 
veloped in the past half century. I shall 
never forget the lines from “The Choir 
Invisible ” which he once quoted as he spoke 
of kindly thoughts “that pierce the night 
like stars and with their mild persistence 
urge men’s minds to vaster issues.” Some- 
how all the vaster issues of life are wrought 
out of stars and kindly thoughts, and human 
sympathies, and, as someone has put it, “ the 
moods of preoccupation with other people’s 
destinies which somehow teach us something 
of ourselves.” 

I read recently a humble statement from 
our greatest modern scientist, now visiting 
in this country: “ From the standpoint of 
daily life there is one thing we do know: 
that man is here for the sake of other men; 
above all for those on whose smile and well- 
being our own happiness depends; and also 
for the countless unknown souls with whose 
fate we are concerned by a bond of sym- 
pathy.” And he goes on, “ Many times a 
day I realize how much my own inner and 
outer life is built upon the labors of my fel- 
low-men, both living and dead, and how 
earnestly I must exert myself in order to 
give as much in return as I have received.” 

If social work has as its aim and purpose 
the accomplishment of better understand- 
ings in social relationships, it can claim our 
best interests and efforts. If it has as an 
intrinsic principle the interpretation of emo- 
tions, of affections, of hopes and sorrows, 
of ambitions and wants, as the real forces 
that motivate us and universally drive us in 
the search for varied compensations, then 
there is no more thrilling quest or adven- 
ture than pursuit of its discoveries and 
accomplishments. 

Perhaps you remember the passage in the 
immortal Samuel Butler’s Way of All Flesh 
in which Mr. Pontifex is advising, “I tell 





you, Edward, we must judge men not so 
much by what they do as by what they make 
us feel they have it in them to do. It is not 
by what a man has actually put upon his 
canvas, nor yet by the acts he has actually 
set down, so to speak, upon the canvas of his 
life that I will judge him, but by what he 
makes me feel that he felt and aimed at.” 

It is true, is it not, that life weaves its pat- 
terns against a “ glorious plan where human 
lives are guided, but forever free.” This 
thought suggests the third principle out of 
which I believe social work grows. It seems 
to me that social work carries some of those 
threads out of which the patterns of life are 
woven, reckoning its weaving not only by 
what has actually been put upon the canvas, 
so to speak, by those with whom it deals, but 
by what we as social workers feel sure they 
are aiming at and which they must look to 
social agencies to help them find. Social 
work holds within its hands to large extent 
the destinies of countless homes and chil- 
dren, of many who are hopeless and helpless 
and are looking for nothing so much as 
meanings in life. Is there a challenge then 
to search deeply for those meanings? 

Just before his death, Charles P. Stein- 
metz who was considered the world’s fore- 
most electrical engineer was asked: “ What 
line of research will see the greatest develop- 
ment during the next fifty years?” After 
careful thought he replied: “I think the 
greatest discovery will be made along spir- 
itual lines. Here is a force which history 
clearly teaches has been the greatest power 
in the development of men and history. Yet 
we have merely been playing with it and 
have never seriously studied it as we have 
the physical forces. Some day people will 
learn that material things do not bring hap- 
piness and are of little value in making men 
creative and powerful. Then the scientists 
of the world will turn their laboratories over 
to the study of God and Prayer and the 
spiritual forces which as yet have hardly 
been scratched. When this day comes, the 
world will see more advancement in one gen- 
eration than it has seen in the past four.” 

I believe that it is in this field of exploring 
human understanding and human relation- 
ships, both as a philosophy and as a practice, 
with an ever-widening horizon of knowl- 
edge, that volunteers and professionals alike 
in social work must steer their course. 
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TRAINING WORKERS IN A SMALL CITY 


GERTRUDE LONGDEN 


Executive Secretary, Kenosha Service League 


HE small city agency has usually a 

pretty hard time getting trained family 

case workers. Without going into the 
reasons for this situation we can face the 
actuality that family agencies which are 
ordinarily understaffed—where the busy ex- 
ecutive must be a jack-of-all-trades, a leader, 
a supervisor, a case worker, and a_ public 
character in general—must either accept in- 
adequate case work or turn itself into a 
training center. Because of the pressure in 
the small city office and the immediacy of the 
tasks to be done, any training needs the 
double safeguard of a carefully thought out 
program and an insistence on the sacredness 
of the time allotted to the training and super- 
vising activities. That with such safeguards 
it is possible to achieve a fair degree of suc- 
cess has been proven by several small city 
agencies. Our efforts in Kenosha make no 
pretense to perfection but may offer some 
suggestion to other agencies situated as we 
are—far from a professional training school, 
and lacking the attractions of excitement 
and opportunity for advancement associated 
with the large city agencies. 

We began our planning with a definite 
two-year training period in mind. For the 
first year the executive gave the major part 
of her time to the task of training. This was 
necessary largely because the visitors-in- 
training were not only learners but doers 
and were carrying on practically the entire 
work of the office as a kind of supervised 
field work. Fortunately the board and com- 
mittee members were ready and able to carry 
a large share of the administrative and 
policy-making responsibility. . 

The three visitors-in-training taken on the 
staff in 1928 had varied educational back- 
grounds, but all of them had had at least 
three years of college work. They spent 
their first day in record reading as a way of 
getting some idea of what kind of knowledge 
we need to have about a family and the way 
in which it is recorded. Then for about four 
weeks the emphasis was on the necessity of 
securing something more than a superficial 
knowledge of those with whom we work. 





We held daily conferences in which we dis- 
cussed all the work of the previous day. The 
executive (who supervised the field work 
and who will hereafter be referred to as the 
supervisor) made decisions as to what 
should be done and did not try to have the 
worker understand the process by which a 
given decision was reached. If, because of 
some crisis, decisions had to be made on in- 
sufficient knowledge this was frankly faced 
with the visitor. For the first two or three 
weeks the visitors wrote up all their inter- 
views in long hand, the supervisor revised 
them, explained the reason for any ‘changes, 
and then the visitor gave them to the stenog- 
rapher. After three weeks of this procedure 
the visitors began to give their dictation 
direct to the stenographer. 

Along with the practical day-to-day tasks 
we studied Social Diagnosis‘. We began 
with the chapter on the Family Group in 
Part II, then the chapter on the First Inter- 
view, followed by the chapter on Outside 
Sources in General. We chose this order so 
as to give the workers first a fairly general 
idea as to why certain kinds of knowledge 
were needed about the family itself, and then 
insight into the approach which may be used 
in securing information. We took up the 
chapters on the different types of sources as 
the need arose in connection with the out- 
side sources with which the group was hav- 
ing contacts. When we had finished Part 
Il, we turned to Part I on Social Evidence. 
By this time the visitors had had sufficient 
experience to be able to relate the material 
to their own work. The chapter on Com- 
parison and Interpretation was taken up last 
of all. Throughout the study of Social 
Diagnosis we emphasized the need of a really 
helpful understanding of the client and his 
surroundings. (We feel now that this par- 
ticular part of the training program could 
have been made more helpful by the use of 
supplementary material such as certain 
articles in THe FAMILY.) 

The daily conferences on the field work 
showed increasing efforts on the part of the 


* Russell Sage Foundation. 
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supervisor to help the visitors develop inde- 
pendent thinking. The visitors continued to 
make decisions in conference with the super- 
visor, but each decision was thought through 
jointly so that the reasons for procedures 
were clearly understood. Gradually we 
began to emphasize the use of material, and 
developed the idea of diagnostic process. 
For several weeks the visitors were asked to 
prepare diagnostic summaries and to discuss 
them in staff meeting. They were aiso 
shown how to use the statistical card. They 
began by preparing two diagnostic sum- 
maries and ten statistical cards each week, 
gradually increasing the number as they be- 
came more familiar with the processes. The 
diagnostic summaries and the statistical 
cards served to bring out the value of plan- 
ning and the relation of treatment to the par- 
ticular family as revealed through our 
knowledge of that family. 

In addition we had in staff meeting some 
discussions ot general articles that had ap- 
peared in the Survey and in THE FamILy, 
chosen so as to give the students a sense of 
the relationship of their work to the larger 
field of social effort. We discussed in detail 
a report’ of the National Conference of 
Social Work in the Survey and an article on 
the “ Spirit of Social Case Work ” by Porter 
R. Lee in THe Famity (January, 1927, 
p. 267). 

The daily conferences showed the visitors 
all too eager to plan, often before they had 
sufficient knowledge of actual conditions. It 
was necessary to emphasize continually the 
need of securing a real understanding of the 
family group. Along with this, in the daily 
conferences and in staff meetings the super- 
visor tried to help the visitors develop 
systematic habits of work. Adaptability as 
well as system was stressed. They were 
helped to think out the usefulness of unre- 
lated facts and information. All the visitors 
had had some work in science when they 
were in college, and were quick to see the 
comparison between working hypothesis as 
used in scientific investigations, a hypothesis 
continually checked by facts and modified or 
completely changed as additional knowledge 
indicated, and their social studies of their 
clients. They had no difficulty in grasping 
the hopelessness of experimentation without 
a hypothesis or a directing idea behind it. 


At the beginning of the second six months, 
we held conferences only twice a week and 
the visitor was urged to make her own de- 
cisions between conferences unless she was 
too puzzled or uncertain. The students con- 
tinued to make diagnostic summaries on 
families which were best known and dis- 
cussed them with the supervisor and occa- 
sionally also in staff meeting. We began 
reading What Is Social Case Work? taking 
it chapter by chapter consecutively. When 
the chapters on case work were being dis- 
cussed, we stressed the relation of treatment 
to history; the helpfulness in treatment of 
knowing the environmental forces and men- 
tal ability of the client, his ability to adjust 
socially, and his personal interest. The 
visitors were asked to analyze the treatment 
processes used. 

Next followed three or four weeks de- 
voted to a discussion of current work. Each 
visitor brought an example from records 
current in her district in which a good pic- 
ture of the family, its background, and its 
problems had been secured quickly. These 
were compared with records in which the 
information was inadequate. The effect on 
treatment of fuller knowledge was noted and 
the result to the family traced. The visitors 
then brought in examples from their own 
work in which points of view gained outside 
the immediate family group had given a bet- 
ter understanding of the family problems. 
The influence of this fuller knowledge on 
treatment was brought out. Reports of the 
State Conference of Social Work were 
given and there was a discussion of a few 
meetings which all had attended. This dis- 
cussion was conducted so as to bring out the 
inter-relationship of social problems in local 
communities and larger social units. 

At the beginning of the ninth month of 
training we made another distinct change of 
approach in our staff studies. This time 
there was an attempt to see around the prob- 
lems of the individual family and to under- 
stand their relation to the bigger social and 
economic problems of our community. Our 
object was two-fold: First, to help the 
students to a more sympathetic approach to 
the problems which our clients were facing 
by training to see them, not in the light of 
their present failure, but in their relation- 
ship to the whole present day social struc- 
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ture. Second, to show the visitors the value 
of study and reading outside the case work 
field. 

The topics to be discussed were worked 
out in staff meeting and were largely the 
suggestion of the staff itself. They include: 


Inadequate income 

Unemployment and irregular employment 

Industrial accidents and occupational disease 

Women and children in industry 

Heavy indebtedness 

Budgets and budget-making 

Illness, including chronic disease 

The widower’s family 

The family of a divorced or deserted woman 

Domestic infelicity 

Parental neglect 

Problem children 

Alcoholism 

Imprisonment and parole 

Mental disorders 

Subnormality 

Old age 

Non-resident families 

Immigration laws and study of various nation- 
ality groups 


Any one of these subjects might occupy a 
lifetime, but we started out bravely. It was 
decided to follow one general plan on each 
topic : 

(1) Report from reading and discussion 
to bring out the general problem. 

(2) Discussion of case records bearing on 
the subject. 

(3) Discussion of local facilities and 
ideal remedies for meeting the problem. 

The plan may be ambitious but it really 
worked very well so far as the group of 
economic problems were concerned. We 
worked out together the meaning in terms 
of annual income of 35, 50 and 65 cents an 
hour wage, and so on, to determine at about 
what wage economic security could be rea- 
sonably expected. We read chapters in 
Queen and Mann’s Social Pathology’; A. J. 
Muste on the Tug of Industry; Paul H. 
Douglas on the Changing Basis of Family 
Support®. We read much of the Woman’s 
Place Number of the Survey Graphic. We 
looked up our state laws governing work 
for women and children, and discussed when 
in our families a child has a right to an 
education beyond the minimum requirements 
of the law. We read several articles in THE 
FAMILY on unemployment. We looked up 


? Crowell, N. Y. 
* The Survey, Dec. 1, 1927, p. 281. 
* Family Life Today, Houghton Mifflin. 


our state compensation laws. We studied a 
monograph of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science on the “ Social 
and Economic Consequences of Buying on 
the Installment Plan.” We read Nesbitt’s 
Household Management*, several articles in 
Tue Famiry on budgets, “ The Budget of 
the Unskilled Laborer ” in the Social Service 
Review*®. \Ve looked up our present immi- 
gration laws. All this took several months 
and brought us well into the second year of 
training. 

I believe that this study for general eco- 
nomic background has real value. Its weak- 
ness is that out of the wealth of material on 
the subject the very selection must tend to 
reflect the supervisor’s own philosophy, and 
she needs to be level headed and broad 
minded, bringing out as far as possible vary- 
ing points of view. The objective was to 
inspire the visitors to reach out for greater 
knowledge rather than to crystallize their 
ideas on the subject. 

Two conferences a week with the super- 
visor had continued during the first part of 
this period, but at the beginning of the 
second year conferences were reduced to one 
a week. 

We then began upon the group of prob- 
lems which more definitely involve personal 
maladjustments. In staff meetings we read 
together and discussed Miss _ Colcord’s 
Broken Homes® and the articles in THE 
FamILy on “ Racial Factors in Desertion’.” 
At this point our studies were interrupted— 
and I believe rather fortunately so, for I 
think a better approach to these problems 
can be worked out. The interruption came 
with the request that we read Overstreet’s 
About Ourselves* in preparation for our 
spring council meeting. The visitors were 
all very ready for this more conscious study 
of the possibilities of change in personality 
and the effect of the interplay of personality 
and environment. Just what our plan of 
study will be for the rest of the year has not 
yet been worked out. We are anxious to 
start a study of alcoholism using the Insti- 
tute Study of the Family Welfare Associ- 


* Russell Sage Foundation. 
® March, 1927. 
* Russell Sage Foundation. 
— November, December, 1922, January, 
. Norton, N., Y. 
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ation of America®’. We also are anxious to 
read and discuss together Mowrer’s two 
books on Domestic Discord*® and Family 
Disorganization”®. 

The following summer when, because of 
vacation schedules, the staff was never com- 
plete, we read and discussed case records 
from other family societies sent through the 
oftice of the Family Welfare Association of 
America. We found the discussions helpful, 
not only as a way of learning the methods 
used in other cities but also in clarifying our 
own methods and purposes. 

The fall again brought changes in the 
staff. Only one of the group of three vis- 
itors remained with the organization, and 
another plan of study and discussion had to 
be worked out. 

All this, of course, does not make articu- 
late what has been given through the con- 
ferences between supervisor and visitor. 
The visitors themselves are agreed that, in 
general, background has been gained through 
staff meetings and philosophy of case work 
has come largely through conference with 
the supervisor. For the first year super- 
vision was very close. All records came 
directly from the stenographer’s desk to the 
supervisor’s and were read systematically so 
that conferences with the visitor could be 
made on the basis of a knowledge of her 
entire work. There is no question that the 
objective as outlined in the staff meeting has 
had to be continually repeated and re-em- 
phasized and applications made to each 
visitor’s own work. While the changes in 
emphasis have been distinct and marked in 
our staff discussions, the transition has been 
more gradual in the conferences with the 
supervisor, and I believe in every instance 
the visitors were already prepared for the 
change in point of view when this came in 
staff meeting. 

While the study of personality—an at- 
tempt to determine how people are thinking, 


*See “Treatment of Alcoholics,” by Janice 
Grant, THe Farry, July, 1929, p. 138. 
” Univ. of Chicago Press. 


something of their general reactions to the 
problems which face them, and the interac- 
tions between various members of the 
family—was not included in the staff meet- 
ing, there was a preparation for this aspect 
of case work in the conferences on particu- 
lar situations so that the visitors’ work deep- 
ened during the year and a half of study. 

Similarly there was no conscious study of 
recording : suggestions were given indirectly 
through conferences, both as to what of the 
facts given to the supervisor should be in- 
cluded, and as to what could well be left out. 
The recording of the visitors showed a dis- 
tinct and steady growth through the period. 

This account does not show how the vis- 
itors learned to see their work in its com- 
munity setting and in its relations to the 
state and national work. Early in our staff 
meetings we took one day to look at our 
community as a whole, outlining its char- 
acteristics, its different nationality groups, 
its industries, and so on. In our case work 
discussion the different approaches and dif- 
ferent methods of treatment made necessary 
in the Slavic settlement to the north, the 
Italian settlement in the center of the town, 
and the Scandinavian, English, and native 
American settlements to the south have been 
faced open-mindedly by the visitors. We 
have visited one of our large factories, and 
should have visited more. Relationship with 
other social agencies has been discussed. We 
have visited nearby state and county institu- 
tions. Discussions growing out of these 
visits have been followed through just as far 
as possible to show the place family case 
work, as it fits into other social work, has in 
the solving of the community’s social 
problems. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Miss Kellogg’s paper was given at a lec- 
ture of the Committee on Volunteer Service, 
Buffalo Council of Social Agencies, Jan- 
uary 20th, 1931. 
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THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT OF CASE WORK 


JEANETTE G. GLASSBERG 


Visitor, Milwaukee Family Welfare Ass: 


HEN Abraham Epstein made the 

charge some time ago’ that social 

workers are not as socially-minded 
as their leaders were some tWenty years ago, 
he might have added that today most of them 
flee from the fundamental problems of their 
times to the sheltering psychiatrist or utilize 
a psychiatric approach for the answer to 
altogether too many questions concerning 
their clients. 

“Most poverty and financial dependency 
can be traced to wrong physical habits and 
mental attitudes. The work of a social 
worker is to find out these causes and help 
overcome them,” said the educational secre- 
tary of a large middle western social agency. 
There is no denying that wrong physical 
habits and mental attitudes cause the defeat 
of many an individual, but these facts should 
be seen in their proper perspective. Case 
work literature teems with this point of 
view, with the result that we look to psy- 
chiatry for an explanation of too many 
problems. Technological changes, overpro- 
duction, centralization of finance and indus- 
try, running industry for profit—these fac- 
tors are lightly overlooked for the simple 
psychiatric password. What adjustment 
does the social worker ask to the contem- 
porary scene with its contrasts of wealth and 
poverty, idleness and overwork? Is it our 
task to tell the worker and his wife that 
this is how our world is, that they must 
reconcile themselves to it and fit into it so as 
to acquire mental happiness ? 

Because of the type of problems with 
which it is confronted, social work cannot 
remain satisfied with merely trying to 
“adjust individuals on a case work basis.” 
It must assume a more dynamic attitude and 
become more intimately concerned with the 
social and economic milieu which is produc- 
ing the problems which give social work its 
jobs. 

The medical profession, which deals with 
individuals as does social work, offers us an 
interesting analogy. The physician who is 

1“The Soul-lessness of Present-Day Social 
Work,” Current History, June, 1928. 
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socially-minded recognizes that diagnosing 
and curing the individual is not all that his 
duty involves. He goes even further than 
preventive work with the individual. Medi- 
cal practice has become closely bound up 
with social needs and there has developed 
accordingly the public health point of view 
that, as long as there are conditions con- 
ducive to disease, no amount of individual 
work will make any appreciable difference 
in the problem as a whole. To fight fevers, 
swamps must be drained and a topography 
must often be altered. The fight on tuber- 
culosis became effective when physicians be- 
came interested in improving the conditions 
of employment as well as of the home. The 
organized effort to decrease maternity mor- 
tality is not satisfied with education of pros- 
pective mothers, important as that may be, 
but is also going into the problem of pre- 
natal working conditions as well. Medical 
findings have become the basis for much of 
our social and economic legislation. Legis- 
lation regarding women and children in in- 
dustry, improvements in safety devices 
under which men work, and the shorter 
work-day receive a considerable impetus 
from the medical profession. 

The contribution which the social agency, 
especially the family society, can make to the 
community is by interpreting the demands 
made upon it. This has hardly gained any 
headway, from the point of view of the 
family problems which are closely tied up 
with general industrial and social conditions. 
It is not necessary for social workers to de- 
vise measures for changing the situation; a 
great step forward will be made when they 
discuss them and remember them in their 
work. The .social worker’s approach to 
questions of recreation, for instance, cannot 
ignore what Professor Harold Laski de- 
scribed as labor reaching a “ point where it 
is incapable of a creative use of leisure.” ? 

This point of view does not deny the 
efficacy of case work—which is gaining a 
greater recognition in fields outside social 
work. It is, however, urged that the rela- 


? Harpers, January, 1931. 
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tionship of the individual and his problems 
to the larger social problem must be borne in 
mind by the case worker or social worker in 
order to make social work Social Service. 

When an individual does not get along in 
his job or at home, it is too often assumed 
that the cause lies within the individual. A 
home problem may have its origin in the 
shop. We are all familiar with the worker 
who, after being bossed all day by a fore- 
man, comes home at night and, in order that 
he may assert himself and allay his feelings 
of inadequacy, proceeds to. boss the wife 
with the frequently resulting domestic scene. 
(Wife, poor thing, has to let it out on the 
children.) To treat this man’s inadequacy 
is not an individual problem but one inherent 
in the economy of his shop. It would lead 
to a more intelligent case work if we under- 
stood and appreciated more keenly some- 
thing of the conditions under which this man 
is working. 

A happy illustration of an_ intelligent 
handling of a maladjusted worker is quoted 
by Mary Follett, in Creative Experience. 

Mr. Earl Howard, labor manager for Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx, told me that the first question 
he always asks himself in regard to any complaint 
or request of the workman is, “ What in the con- 
ditions of this plant or industry, or in general liv- 
ing conditions has caused this attitude on the part 
of the workman?” This is very different from 
the manufacturer who told me that when a work- 
man came to him with a complaint, he always set 
someone to study the psychology of that man. 

The most widespread personality problem 
one meets is the feeling of insecurity. It is 
evident in the man, woman, and child; it is 
noticeable in the whole parent-child relation- 
ship. The home breathes a tenseness, an 
inability to plan, a vagueness about the 
meaning of things, an overcharged emotional 
make-up. It is a serious situation, for on an 
insecure basis there,can be no happy home 
life, no happy children, no well calculated 
plan for living. The social worker tries to 
give the family a happier home by means of 
personality work, recreation, budgeting, 
medical service. But how far can this be 
done? Is not the impossible being attempted 
when everything about the family—industry, 
religion, and morals—is in a state of inse- 
curity? Even though the case worker may 
not have been able to succeed in her work 
with a family because of these reasons, she 
has given this family a keener insight into 








their problems when she has this broader 
vision herself. She has not, thereby, failed 
to individualize each member but she has 
done something bigger for him—she has 
made him a part of the world in which he 
lives. He is not alone any longer, but sees 
himself as a brother of his fellow client. 


Does our responsibility as social workers 
end with the alleviation of suffering and 
healing of an individual hurt? Or does our 
obligation go further? We deal with the 
living factors of our industrial system on a 
personal basis and see, perhaps, better than 
anyone else (excepting the physician) what 
the forces around us do to the individual. 
By facing the facts of society intelligently 
and honestly, social agencies will discover 
their place in the general scheme of things. 
They are primarily case working agencies 
but they have a larger social responsibility, 
just as physicians have. When social 
workers are convinced of this, they will see 
their clients in a different light, as indeed 
all their work. They will see these individ- 
uals in their relationship to the whole of 
society and industry. Fundamental and 
important as is the work with the individual, 
there is as great a duty in interpreting these 
findings to the community. 

The private social agency is in a strategic 
position to watch as in a laboratory the 
operation of those forces, social and eco- 
nomic, which give us our contemporary 
scene. The contribution it can make to the 
community, by interpreting the conditions it 
is confronting, has not yet been sufficiently 
recognized. It is not necessary that it en- 
gage in any propaganda or even take the 
lead in social reform. By evaluating its 
work and correlating its different aspects, 
much could be done to develop a greater de- 
gree of social-mindedness in the community. 
First, however, its own approach must be 
from a more social point of view. It may 
be that the trying months through which 
social workers have passed will be instru- 
mental in awakening them to a realization 
of the fundamental problems about them. 
The depression through which we are going 
is being recognized as different from similar 
periods in the past. More and more it is 


being understood that it is not simply a 
period of over-production or financial read- 
justment. 


There is going on about us the 
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outward evidence of an inner change in 
our industrial set-up which few dared see 
and fewer to admit. We are seeing in our 
work the culminating end-results of a ram- 
pant substitution of machinery for human 
labor power. Even this is but a surface 
explanation. 

Workingmen who are oyr clients will 
emerge in a new light to many of us and will, 
perhaps, erase from our minds the popular 
belief that they are indigent because they 
are improvident. Perhaps we will see that 
such gigantic forces let loose cannot but 
leave their impress on the individual and we 
may discover a newer and more far-reach- 
ing method of dealing with personality. 

After admitting these facts to ourselves, 
we are in a better position to bring them to 
the layman. In this matter of interpreta- 
tion, the agency must assume a leadership 
which in time will bear spiritual results in 
the community. It will not be easy at first 
and may necessitate our discovering tech- 
niques for its accomplishment, as we are 
studying the techniques in our case work. 
Its results for social work as a profession 
and for the community at large are impor- 
tant enough to justify any amount of 
thought and effort in this direction. 

Some methods of approach are already 
discernable. To begin with, the social 
worker would learn to discover what in the 
individual maladjustment is caused by his 
social or economic environment. The tech- 
nique of case work will be greatly influenced 
by this knowledge and the facts discovered 
can be utilized for larger purposes in educat- 
ing the community. 

It is highly advisable for every board and 
case committee to have both capital and 
labor represented so that both points of view 
may be expressed.* The board and organi- 
zation as a whole will learn much by this 
arrangement. To the case or advisory com- 
mittees should be presented cases, not only 
for the purpose of gaining definite advice in 
handling them, but for showing the com- 
mittee from a case work point of view the 
effects of our industrial life on personality, 


* See “Labor Representation on the Board of a 
Family Society,” by A. J. Muste. 
Nov. 1930, p. 231. 
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the home, financial management, and so on. 
These facts should also be presented from 
time to time to boards of management of the 
organization. 

Talks to business, professional, church, 
and other groups on these questions will in- 
crease their interest in the work of the or- 
ganization and acquaint them more fully 
with the problems we are seeing. Whenever 
possible, a bulletin or some other publication 
should be utilized. There is no better time 
than the present for such a survey of the 
year’s work that has been done during the 
depression. 

An interesting experiment might be a joint 
meeting of the board and staff. Each group 
has a very definite point of view. <A thor- 
ough discussion of the relationships of case 
work to the community will lead to a finer 
mutual understanding. Meeting with the 
staff, which is in closer contact with clients 
than the executives, will bring board mem- 
bers closer to the clients’ needs. A finer 
sense of appreciation of the work of the case 
worker and a deeper understanding of the 
client will ensue. 

Finally, and most important of all, social 
workers should participate in community 
activities seeking to study conditions of 
work, vocational problems, unemployment, 
medical costs, and other problems of similar 
nature. This will broaden the vision of case 
workers and all other social workers and 
bring them and their experience to those 
groups which will profit immensely there- 
from. Such findings would be of inestimable 
benefit if presented to legislative committees 
where they have a bearing on questions 
under consideration. 

These are but a few suggestions. They 
need not lead the case worker away from 
her field. Her purpose is case work with 
the individual, a fact not to be overlooked. 
In fact, the writer pleads for this broader 
point of view on the ground that case work 
can in this way be revitalized and made more 
meaningful and more efficacious. And at the 
same time, we can bring our experiences to 
bear on the community, to help them under- 
stand our work and the lives of those en- 
trusted to our care. 
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A CHANGING PSYCHOLOGY IN SOCIAL 
CASE WORK' 


BERTHA C. REYNOLDS 
Associate Director, Smith College School for Social Work 


oblivion with scarcely a ripple. Some, 

for a brief time, are like molten matter 
cast up by an erupting volcano. Some are 
like earthquakes, felt but not comprehended 
at the time and producing no one knows 
what changes. One only knows that after 
their coming nothing is the same again. ' 4 
Changing Psychology in Social Case Work 
bears the mark of such a book. It produces 
fear, consternation, wonder, deep delight. 
It cannot be dismissed lightly even though 
one’s fundamental disagreement prompts one 
to set it aside. For one thing it is not the 
theory of one, or even a group of dreamers. 
The conception of case work which it 
represents has been developed on a back- 
ground of years of study and practice and 
of teaching of case work. It is being prac- 
ticed today in Philadelphia by experi- 
mentally minded workers in family social 
work, child placing, child guidance, and 
adult mental hygiene. Social case work 
where this theory has been tried “ doth suf- 
fer a sea change into something rich and 
strange.” All this is something we cannot 
afford to miss. 

What is the book saying? One hesitates 
to try to reproduce what should be read over 
and over until the rich possibilities of its 
meaning become a part of the reader's 
thought. The theoretical background is that 
of the psychoanalytic theory of Otto Rank 
with contributions from the Gestalt psy- 
chology and other sources in modern psy- 
chiatric literature. 1t might be summarized 
inadequately by saying that the fundamental 
human problem, from birth to death, is one 


GS sis books sink into the pool of 


of the relationship of the self to other beings.” 


Birth is a traumatic experience in that it 
breaks the peace of the baby’s life of com- 
plete identification with the life of the 
mother. “The years bring growing differen- 
tiation of the self, with growing appreciation 

‘Review of A Changing Psychology in Social 
Case Work: Virginia P. Robinson. Univ. of 


ora Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1931, 204 pp., 
2.50. 


of the differences and the likes of other 
selves. Life brings problems, economic and 
other, but however the individual tries to 
solve them he is brought into relationship 
with others to whom, as they help or hinder 
him, he is of necessity obliged to assume 
some relationship. In doing this he follows 
the pattern built up in earlier relationships 
in infancy and childhood, responding as he 
did to parents, brothers and sisters, teachers, 
friends. A social worker is accepted or re- 
jected on this basis, as any other human 
being might be. Some relationship develops 
inevitably. ' 

The startling note of Miss Robinson’s 
book is that this relationship, whatever it is, 
is the fundamental thing in case treatment. 
Always present, if unrecognized, it has 
worked dynamically for success or failure 
in treatment, while we were helpless to ex- 
plain the outcome which sometimes seemed 
to have no relation to our well laid plans. 
Now, with the greater knowledge which psy- 
chology and psychiatry have brought, we 
may recognize it, study its working, begin to 
count upon its therapeutic action if we meet 
the conditions which we slowly grow to 
understand. How such a relationship with 
a professional person, temporary as it is, 
may produce greater maturity of person- 
ality, is hard to explain. Perhaps, at risk of 
too great simplicity, one might say that it 
gives the chance to “live over again” reia- 
tionships once badly bungled, perhaps be- 
cause the other person, parent or playmate 
or teacher, could not play his part of the 
game fairly before because of his childish- 
ness or fear of being hurt. This time the 
client tries again, but with a professional 
person who, presumably, is not childish nor 
afraid, who dares to accept him, his worst 
as freely as his best, and help him to work 
out better adjustments to people in his own 
situation through living them through first 
in the security of professional understand- 
ing. As the client becomes a more maturely 
adjusted personality, many of the so-called 
social problems disappear because the client 
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solves them for himself. Others the social 
worker may help with, but always in such a 
way that the net result for the client may be 
an opportunity for growth, never a cutting 
under of the roots of personality. 
~ The applications of this theory to cherished 
social case work ideals become very disturb- 
ing. We have struggled long-to make social 
histories, gathered in constantly greater de- 
tail, the recognized sine qua non of any plan 
of treatment. This book says that if the 
relationship of worker and client is the im- 
portant thing, we may already have ruined 
its therapeutic value by the time we have 
pressed for the detail in our voluminous his- 
tories. Why not let the client tell us in his 
own way, as the relationship develops, as 
much of his past as is emotionally important 
to him? If it is not important, why bother 
with it, and if it is, when once he feels 
secure with the worker, will he not tell it 
without probing? As to plans, why make 
them? As the client gains maturity, will he 
not make better ones for himself? The 
social worker as a protector of the welfare 
of the community becomes alarmed lest the 
client’s purposes and plans may be sub- 
versive of the social order. Is there no 
censorship? The spirit of the book answers, 
Why should there be? 
ual to answer for the conscience of another ? 

Not only does this thinking disturb revered 
habits and beliefs, it upsets social workers. 
Hitherto we may have been mercifully 
spared the knowledge of the deep motives 
underlying our choice of a profession. Per- 
haps we could not solve our own personality 
relationships, and we wanted success in solv- 
ing those of others for them. Perhaps we 
wanted, not consciously of course, to dom- 
inate as we were dominated in childhood. 
Perhaps we wanted to be loved as we were 
not loved at home. Now must we give up 
these satisfactions in case work? Must we 
be the steady pole about which the distorted 
emotions of others may beat until they 
straighten out to that steadiness? Must we 
follow the client’s need instead of making 
him follow our greater wisdom?’ How do 
we become, and can we ever become, such 
well adjusted people ourselves? It is too 
discouraging—it can’t be true. 

Whether this thinking is true or not, some 
of us are becoming convinced that we cannot 
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go on much longer doing case work without 
some theory. Case records are masses of 
detail (where the agencies can afford steno- 
graphic costs) but we know little of what 
the significance of these details for treat- 
ment may be. Hopefully, we have brought 
to psychiatrists careful descriptions of be- 
havior which have been illuminated wher- 
ever the psychiatric concept that behavior 
serves some emotional need has been applied, 
but as to how the need or the behavior might 
be changed, we still know very little. A full 
knowledge of what has happened in the 
client’s life has given some ground for prog- 
nosis, but this was often disappointing in 
that we did not know how to get at what use 
the patient had made of the past for his 
emotional adjustment, and therefore what he 
could or would do about the present.!! We 
have been thrilled by the possibilities of giv- 
ing “insight” to clients, and then disap- 
pointed that it got no further than a verbal 
response. And then some social worker, 
perhaps even untrained, some family physi- 
cian or psychiatrist whose chief qualification 
was possibly a love for people, has been get- 
ting results which no amount of planning 
could achieve! 

/’ Suppose that, after all, personality should 
prove to be much more determined by the 
relationships in life than by intellectual con- 
cepts formulated in books and sermons, or 
expressed in all the arts. The careful studies 
of children made by child guidance clinics 
in the last few years have increasingly 
shown that children are distorted in person- 
ality development not so much by the igno- 
rance of their parents, as by immature and 
warped responses of those same parents to 
the relationships of their own lives. If 
wrong relationships create misbehavior in 
children (as an ever-recurring sequence 
seems to suggest) might not sounder emo- 
tional relationships substitute healthier be- 
havior? Sometimes a nursemaid with a big 
heart does cure a love-starved child whom 
the best specialist has failed to reach. Some- 
times behavior symptoms disappear when a 
change in relationships is achieved without 
any treatment of them directly. Is not such 
a possibility worth investigation under any 
theory which attempts an explanation of the 
sporadic successes achieved in_ bettering 
human relationships ? 
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Objections to the theory underlying the 
experiments of the Philadelphia group may 
range from those based on dislike of too 
daring departures of any kind from well 
established practice, to those connected with 
resistance to anything which seems mystical 
and hence unscientific. This application of 
psychoanalytic thinking may be equally op- 
posed by enemies of psychoanalysis and by 
its friends who see no reason for applying it 
outside the controlled conditions of practice 
by medically trained analysts, and indeed, 
much danger in so doing. If personal rela- 
tionships are indeed dynamic, the use of 
them in treatment should not be in unskilled 
hands. 

What is the answer? Whatever attitude 
we take toward it, it seems that Miss Robin- 
son’s book, by bringing into the open what a 
few thoughtful people were coming to be- 
lieve and practice, has made! it forever im- 
possible for us peacefully to ignore person- 
ality relationships in case work as we have 
done. ‘If we do not believe them important, 
between client and worker, we must admit 
they exist between persons in the case situ- 
ation, and how can we say positively that the 
social worker does not become a person in 
the case situation too. If we do not think 
that they can be controlled for therapeutic 
ends, the scientific spirit nevertheless urges 
us on toward observation and experiment. 
We might be more readily deterred by 
caution from the latter did we not know that 
every human being constantly and of neces- 
sity experiments in human relationships, and 
can we do worse by attempting to find out 
what it is we are doing? If we would pre- 
fer to keep away from what seems mysteri- 
ous, we cannot forget that modern chemistry 
has been built upon the ashes of the labora- 
tories of alchemists who were not afraid to 
try to reach the secrets of the mysterious 
and unknown elements. 

Practically, what sort of challenge does 
A Changing Psychology in Social Case 
Work bring to the young profession in 
1931? Not, I hope, a challenge to the quick 
acquisition of a new vocabulary, an illusion 
of being “ perfectly objective and well ad- 
justed”” and a zeal to make over the per- 
sonalities of others, which is worse than that 
of the reformers of men’s souls, because dis- 
guised by a semblance of giving them free- 


dom to work out their own destinies. | Inso- 
much as genuine objectivity and really deep 
understanding of another’s personality de- 
mands the highest maturity in the profes- 
sional person, by so much again is it reached 
only at the price of the most earnest prepara- 
tion and the most rigorous self-discipline. | 
Its imitations are unspeakably pernicious to 
the clients and still more to the worker who 
is so blinded by her delusion of objectivity 
to the part her personality is playing as to 
be forever incapable of control of it or of 
personality growth. 

To those who have the humility of the 
truly scientific spirit, this book is a stimulus, 
first, to intensive study of the background 
of its thinking. | For this the bibliography is 
excellent, and the writer would add A 
Preface to Morals, by Walter Lippman, and 
the Symposium on Treatment in Vol. I, 
No. I, of the American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, September, 1930. | This book is 
also a challenge to experimentation.\ One 
may rightly be doubtful whether the condi- 
tions of the use of the transfer relationship 
between psychoanalyst and patient is enough 
like that between social worker and client to 
draw analogies from one to the other. If, 
however, psychoanalysis has discovered 
something about how all human relation- 
ships develop and interact, and if, with its 
clues, we can by careful observation and 
repeated testing discover what is happening 
between social worker and client, are we not 
proceeding by a valid scientific method? 
Undoubtedly we shall adopt and discard one 
hypothesis after another. Probably, by ap- 
plying them in the wrong places, we shall 
learn where these concepts are rightly to be 
applied. We shall make many mistakes of 
judgment in application and interpretation. 
The last thing Miss Robinson would claim 
for her book is any finality in the material 
which it presents. 

If it should be true that the preparation 
of the worker to accept the client in this ob- 
jective fashion, and to use the relationship 
between them constructively for the client’s 
growth is the crucial point in this whole con- 
ception of case work, how is this balanced 
maturity in the worker to be achieved? Miss 
Robinson and others who are applying this 
thinking to case work have found a psycho- 
analysis “a unique opportunity for a new 
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orientation of the self to the other, and for 
deeper insight into the meanings of attitudes 
and reactions in relationship to situations.” 
Few can have that opportunity. Without it, 
one may do much who has courage—courage 
to look at and strive to understand his own 
subconscious motives, however disagreeable, 
as they may be revealed in personal relation- 
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ships, courage to risk one’s own prestige if 
the client’s need to work things out in his 
own way puts it in peril, courage to admit 
being in the wrong, courage to experiment 
and wait for results. The dynamic possi- 
bilities opened up by this book can be real- 
ized only by those who have such courage, 
humility, and patience. | 


ROBERT WEEKS DE FOREST 


LAWSON PURDY 
General Director, New York Charity Organization Society 


born April 25, 1848. He became con- 

nected with the New York Charity 
Organization Society in the year of its or- 
ganization, 1882, and served as President 
from 1889, for forty-two years. For his 
service with the C.O.S. he has had his 
reward day by day and year by year. He 
went to a greater reward on May 6, 1931. 

When the Charity Organization Society 
was organized there were no professional 
social workers. The Board members and 
District Committees directed the case work 
of the Society and did much of it themselves. 
Mr. de Forest was a member of one of the 
first District Committees organized in 1883, 
and in 1885-86 was Chairman of Committee 
Number 13. He wrote the report for that 
year. In that report he said: 

After a third winter’s experience this Committee 
wish to record their firm belief that thorough in- 
vestigation must precede any proper remedy for 
distress, that experience and knowledge must apply 
that remedy, and that it is seldom if ever direct 
relief except in cases of disability for sickness, 
infancy, or old age. 

Special cases have been treated entirely through 
our sub-committees. That on relief has met regu- 
larly twice a week and even with such frequent 
attendance has found great difficulty in disposing 
of its work. We have found quality more 
important than quantity in friendly visitors and 
consequently have delegated the authority of the 
Society only to those few who by knowledge and 


experience have proved thoroughly capable and to 
those few we are under great obligations. 


R ern WEEKS DE FOREST was 


Social case work as now understood owes 
much to men and women who did the work 
as volunteers in those early days of the New 
York Society and other societies like it 
throughout the country. It was doubtless 


that practical, personal experience that led 
Mr. de Forest to do so much in the starting, 


organizing and endowing of the New York 
School of Social Work. The School was 
started in 1898, only sixteen years after the 
Society was founded. Before that he had 
had to do with establishing a woodyard as a 
work test and as affording a method of relief 
through work. Under him, as President, a 
Waytarers’ Lodge was opened to show the 
need for such an institution for homeless 
men and with the hope and intent that the 
City should maintain a Municipal Lodging 
House. This was achieved soon. 

Out of his first-hand knowledge of living 
conditions came his willingness to have the 
Society appoint a committee and finance the 
work of preparing an exhibit which showed 
the housing conditions and the fruits of bad 
housing conditions. This work was under 
the direction of Lawrence Veiller. As a re- 
sult, a legislative commission was appointed, 
with Mr. de Forest as Chairman and Veiller 
as Secretary, which prepared and procured 
the adoption of the Tenement House Law 
of 1901. Mr. de Forest accepted the post of 
Tenement House Commissioner with Law- 
rence Veiller as his Deputy to organize the 
Department. The forms and the methods 
and the organization established by them 
still endure. The law has been a model for 
the rest of the country. 

Mr. de Forest never was content to pro- 
cure a law and stop. He always said laws 
are not self-enforcing, and the Tenement 
House Committee of the Society was organ- 
ized to watch over the law and to aid in its 
enforcement. This service the Committee 
has performed for thirty years. 

In 1904 the first committee to work for 
the prevention of tuberculosis was organ- 
ized; a few years later a Committee on In- 
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ferior Criminal Courts. It was due to Mr. 
de Forest that in 1893 Mr. John S. Kennedy 
Suilt and endowed the United Charities 
Building to house the charitable agencies of 
the City. Later Mr. Kennedy gave money 
to aid the New York School of Social Work 
and subsequently gave a large sum for its 
endowment. 

It was due to Mr. de Forest’s advice that 
the Russell Sage Foundation was created 
and endowed by Mrs. Sage. It was Mr. de 
Forest's active mind which gave that bene- 
faction its form and organization. After 
the death of Mrs. Sage, Mr. de Forest 
became President of the Foundation and 
remained President until his death. 

Mr. de Forest sometimes said that he had 
only one difference of opinion with dear 
Mrs. Lowell. A lady gave the sum 
of $10,000 to the Society—the first large 
gift that had been received. Mrs. Lowell 
wished to spend it; Mr. de Forest wished to 
hold it as the beginning of an endowment; 
Mr. de Forest had his way, and the endow- 
ment of the Society has grown from that 
$10,000 to over $7,000,000. To him, more 
than to anyone else, it is due that the Society 
has had during all these years a Board com- 
posed of such men and women as had the 
ability and character to direct and the stand- 
ing in the community to attract bequests and 
gifts to the capital funds of the Society. 

Mr. de Forest was a young man when he 
joined the C.O.S. If that had been his sole 
interest he could not have achieved for it 
more than a small fraction of what he did. 
It was not his sole interest. He was an able 
and successful lawyer serving persons of 
great wealth, advising concerning the affairs 
of great corporations, and so he naturally 


won the respect and confidence of people of 
large affairs who could give substantial aid 
to the Society. 

If ever a man knew that man does not live 
by bread alone it was Robert de Forest. He 
helped to organize the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art when he was just out of college. For 
many years he served it as Secretary and 
later for many years as President. He 
sought to make the Museum a great store- 
house of art but that alone would not have 
interested him. He wanted to bring that art 
to the people, and he did. And he was not 
satisfied with bringing it to the people of the 
City of New York and, with others, he 
organized the American Federation of Arts 
which has taken exhibitions from one end 
of the United States to the other and made 
great art available to the people of the small 
cities and towns of the country, and still 
more through beautiful reproductions has 
given people the opportunity to have ex- 
amples of great art in their own homes. 
Through these activities he attracted to him- 
self other groups of people similarly minded 
who, because he was interested in the Charity 
Organization Society, enlarged their human 
interests by helping the Society. 

This story would be quite incomplete with- 
out some reference to the Survey, which 
started as the Charities and Commons under 
the C.O.S. and grew into the splendid maga- 
zine it is today, and through all its years had 
the backing, financial and moral, of Robert 
de Forest. To one who knows the Survey it 
will not be necessary to say that, with his 
other virtues, Robert de Forest had an ex- 
traordinary tolerance of opinions honestly 
held which were different from his own. 

His was a rounded life; no human interest 
was alien to him. 
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EDITORIALS 

N 1919 the Family Welfare Association 

of America appointed a Committee on 

Training of Workers which, with 
changes in personnel, has been continuously 
active ever since. Under the leadership of 
Miss Kempshall the Committee prepared and 
presented in 1927 a report outlining the goals 
of training. For the four years since that 
time the Committee has been under the chair- 
manship of Miss Lucia Clow of Milwaukee, 
with Miss Ella Weinfurther as staff consult- 
ant. Their primary emphasis has been on 
method and content of training. At present 
there are three sections of the Committee, 
each under a sub-chairman : two made up of 
workers in the middle west—one group from 
the larger, one from the smaller cities; and 
one group of eastern workers. 

Already we have had some definite stimu- 
lation of our thinking as a result of the 
activities of these different groups. A year 
ago, at the Boston meeting of the Associ- 
ation, the Training Committee sponsored a 
series of round tables, each committed to the 
discussion of some phase of training as it 
relates to the development of well-equipped 
workers in the family field. We are privi- 
leged to print two of the discussion papers 
from these round tables in this issue of THE 
Famity—* Learning by Doing: A First 
Year Student,” by Miss Byars, and “A 
Second Year Student,’! by Miss Boggs. 
Both these papers give the detailed steps in 
field teaching on a single case, one the 


*See pages 117, 123. 


processes followed with a first year student, 
the other those with a second year student, 
The adaptation of method as well as content 
to the background ‘and earlier interests of 
the student offers some important sugges- 
tions for field training in case work. 

“Training Workers in a Small City,”? 
by Miss Longden, prepared for the Small 
City Section of the Committee on Training, 
is one of the few attempts to put down on 
paper the way in which a small, understaffed 
society can correlate its responsibility for 
training its own staff—a responsibility which 
is different but no less when its workers 
come with previous preparation in a school 
of social work—with its necessary day-to- 
day activities. Miss Longden’s experiences 
suggest the possibility of a training program, 
definite yet sufficiently flexible to .permit of 
variation and substitution as the immediate 
work presents unforeseen needs. The adap- 
tation of training programs to the resources 
of the smaller city agency offers a rich field 
for experimentation. 

The experimental attitude of the Commit- 
tee on Training is, indeed, one of the out- 
standing characteristics of its approach. The 
committee members have started out with no 
assumptions but rather with the question 
“Have our present practices anything to 
offer to the what, how, and why of the train- 
ing of family case workers?” Their objec- 
tive has been the stimulation of similar ex- 
perimental attitudes on the part of others 
responsible for training rather than the 
promulgation of a final system. 





N the March issue of THE FAMILY we 
presented some material on supervision 

as seen through the eyes of the supervisor 
and the supervised.* Thanks to staff discus- 
sions in some half dozen cities we have col- 
lected some further thinking on the subject, 
particularly on what the visitor wants and 
ways in which she may be helped to find 
enduring satisfactions in the case work job. 
“Can case work be considered a profession 
unless it is interesting and vital enough to be 
a life work in itself?” Greater attention to 


* See page 104. 

*“ Stock-Taking,” by Elizabeth E. A. Gissal; 
“Supervision Through Conferences on Specific 
Cases,” by John M. Glendenning; “ What_ the 
Visitor Expects from Supervision,” by Alfred 
Walters Hobart. 
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trying to provide opportunities for the 
worker who wants to stay in case work, who 
does not care for promotion to an executive 
job, the widening of the case worker’s hori- 
zon by participation in community develop- 
ment, contacts with board and committee 
members and with volunteers, were sug- 
gested in staff discussions as more important 
than too much routine supervision. Other 
staff comments, as they have been reported 
to us, include: 


The worker of some experience who is doing a 
good piece of work is often overlooked and over- 
loaded just because she is capable of handling the 
work. . . . The more experienced worker, be- 
cause she has such heavy case loads, has little 
chance for self-expression. An experienced 
worker should be given some opportunity to do a 
selective job on a smaller case load. . . . Much 
supervisory time is wasted in just trying to help 
the worker balance her load. 

We so often fail to be business-like in the time 
that we allot to routine work such as telephone 
calls and correspondence. Perhaps this is due to 
the fact that in many agencies the executives are 
largely responsible for this work. More and better 


equipped clerical workers would release the district 
secretary from unnecessary detail and free her for 
imaginative supervision. 

The supervisor must know her worker, her 
characteristics, abilities, and limitations in order to 
be a helpful supervisor. A feeling of security is 
essential, especially with the visitor-in-training and 
the junior visitor. If the supervisor conveys her 
own feeling of worry to the visitor she is apt to 
lose the confidence of the visitor. . . . Recog- 
nition of things well done is important in giving the 
visitor a feeling of success. It is also important 
not to over-emphasize mistakes or dwell on them. 

On the whole the emphasis seems increas- 
ingly on the need for selection—selection by 
the visitor in her case work with clients, 
selection even more perhaps on the part of 
the supervisor as to her own supervisory 
tasks, one of which, needless to say, is the 
development or stimulation of a capacity for 
selection on the part of the case worker! 
New ideas are born of the interchange of 
ideas in a group of people. Perhaps that is 
one answer to part of our problem of profes- 
sional development. 


LEARNING BY DOING 
I. A FIRST-YEAR STUDENT 


DORIS BYARS 
Field Instructor, Western Reserve University and Cleveland Associated Charities 


TUDENT training in field work prac- 
tice—learning by doing—is dependent 
on the interpretation of experience by 

the field instructor. To follow a student 
from her first introduction to an actual case 
through her successive contacts with differ- 
ent members of the family group; to see the 
way in which the field instructor leads her 
from the particular to the general and takes 
advantage of each question and doubt in 
order to develop new areas of knowledge 
may give us some insight into the processes 
of field work training. We have chosen here 
to show how various points arise succes- 
sively in the student’s experiences with a 
single case, the student’s first client.* 

_ ' The student had chosen a field work placement 
in an experimental training district. This arrange- 
ment offered a completely controlled case count as 
well as careful selection in regard to variety of 
problems and nationality of families. She was one 
of a group of six students working under the same 
plan. The time for actual field work practice was 
limited to three days a week, and in addition to the 


required course of study several selective courses 
were available. 


A careful study of the student’s applica- 
tion indicated excellent pre-professional 
preparation. She had an unusual scholastic 
record and had taken honors in her major of 
psychology. In addition she had done skill- 
ful laboratory work in mental testing. In 
her application she expressed a special in- 
terest in studying behavior problems of 
children. 

The Szabo family—one of three families 
that the field instructor had chosen prior to 
her arrival—was the first family to be dis- 
cussed with her. The situation involved 
Hungarian parents—Mr. Szabo, 52, Mrs. 
Szabo, 45—and their son Paul, 11. It was 
presented first to the agency as a relief situ- 
ation because Mr. Szabo, who at one time 
earned as much as $300 a month, was unem- 
ployed. He gave a history of medical care 
suggestive of lues. 

Almost immediately after referral Mr. 
Szabo secured a position at a salary of $150 
a month which relieved the pressing eco- 
nomic situation and relief from the agency 
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was not needed. During the slight contact 
with the family there was evidence of a diffi- 
cult problem in family relationships. Paul 
was showing disturbing behavior in the 
parochial school he attended, making faces at 
the other children and swinging his arms 
grotesquely back and forth when attention 
was paid to him. The teachers stated that 
the parents forced Paul to come home di- 
rectly after school and never allowed him to 
play with other children. They had heard 
rumors that Mr. Szabo was extremely jeal- 
ous and frequently locked his wife in the 
house. The case worker had made no effort 
to learn more of Paul and the reasons for 
his behavior and for the three months before 
the student took it over the case had been 
inactive. 

It seemed likely that a study of Paul 
would be a fascinating discovery process and 
would definitely relate to the student’s ex- 
pressed interest in child problems. Another 
obvious reason for giving this particular 
family to a beginning student was the fact 
that the family status was relatively simple 
and uncomplicated by the problem of relief. 
It was hoped that the student’s case work 
interest would be quickened by an imme- 
diate transference of her theoretical interests 
to their practical application in the initial 
field work experience. 

In the first conference with the student the 
field instructor went over the family situ- 
ation with her, emphasizing Paul as the 
central figure and presenting Mr. and Mrs. 
Szabo and the home setting as a background. 
The field instructor made a conscious effort 
to avoid full interpretation of the informa- 
tion available and stressed only the most 
essential, significant material in order te pro- 
voke a deeper thinking on the part of the 
student. They considered from _ several 
angles whether the student should read the 
record before seeing the family or whether 
she should make her first call armed only 
with the information which the field instruc- 
tor had given her. It was evident that the 
student felt she would have increased 
security in her first interview if she had 
actually read the case material and integrated 
it into her thinking. She confessed a feeling 
of hesitancy in interviewing adults and for 
that reason it was agreed that it might give 
her more assurance to make her own evalu- 
ation of these adults from the record as a 
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beginning toward understanding them. The 
student was asked, after reading the case 
history, to separate and group significant in- 
formation under each individual in the 
family in an attempt to characterize them. 
It was suggested that she look for evidences 
of the way in which these people affected 
each other and that she try to catch any pos- 
sible explanation of the causes of their 
difficulties. 

In the first conference the field instructor 
tried to give the student a simple but con- 
vincing interpretation of the challenge of 
case work. She emphasized not only the 
necessity for recognition of behavior but the 
importance of searching deep to find the 
causes. Paul's difficulties were sufficiently 
obvious to arouse the student’s interest and 
she was encouraged to think that by a care- 
ful study of available material and an intelli- 
gent approach to the family the situation 
might be somewhat improved. 

After the student had grouped material 
for each member of the family she consulted 
the field instructor again. She had selected 
the most important bits of information re- 
garding each person and had a fairly ade- 
quate basis for interpretation. It was sug- 
gested that, following her individualization 
of each member of the family, she write 
down the possible underlying reasons for 
their behavior. In addition she was asked 
to state simply what she thought these people 
needed. 

The wisdom of studying the record prior 
to a call on the family may well be ques- 
tioned. This particular student, however, 
liked to theorize and seemed to gain assur- 
ance by discovering that her ideas were 
acceptable and interesting to the field in- 
structor. It was evident that her study of 
Mr. Szabo had lessened her fear of ap 
proaching him. She indicated that he par- 
ticularly needed to feel that the worker was 
primarily interested in him and the fact that 
she had something to give tended to make 
her feel less inferior. She had already de- 
cided that her expressed interest in his 
musical ability, his cultural and educational 
background, and his skill as a worker would 
be likely to win a response from him. Asa 
result of her study the student had before 
her a written interpretation and treatment 
plan for each member of the family. She 
expressed her ideas in technical terms which 
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seemed to be not mere psychological patter, 
but an intelligent application to an actual 
family situation of theory learned in her 
undergraduate class work. 

After her analysis of the family situation 
the student expressed eagerness to visit the 
family. The field instructor did not prepare 
her for a possible negative response as a 
result of the lapse of three months since the 
last call. She herself decided that her first 
call should be just an attempt to make 
friends with both Paul and Mrs. Szabo, 
observing Paul’s behavior and something of 
the relationship between him and his mother. 

She experienced no difficulty in establish- 
ing a friendly relationship with Mrs. Szabo 
and she met Paul. Without asking any 
direct questions (Paul was in an adjoining 
room) she got some insight into his general 
behavior and interests—especially his inter- 
est in turtles and goldfish—just by observa- 
tion. There was no tangible result from this 
first visit and the student did not call again 
for a month. This may lead us to wonder 
whether she could have made a more force- 
ful initial interview and carried it to a point 
where it could have been continued, but she 
had learned that the family planned to move 
immediately and were placing Paul in the 
public school for the first time, so the delay 
was part of a definite plan to wait until the 
family was settled in the new home and Paul 
was established in school before she called 
again. The field instructor accepted her 
reasoning and did not urge her to return. 
When the student made her second call, she 
took movie tickets for Paul, which suggests 
perhaps that students need something con- 
crete to give them security in their first 
Visits. 

An additional reason for the student’s 
delay in making a second call may have been 
a feeling of discouragement following a dis- 
cussion of the family in a student group 
conference. While group discussion is an 
important element in student training, the 
effort to inject case work theory into con- 
sideration of a specific family situation and 
the attempt to stimulate interest in following 
clues that give insight into a client’s be- 
havior sometimes result in confusing and 
overwhelming the students. Several of the 
students, in addition to the one responsible 
for the Szabo family, expressed a feeling of 


bewilderment as to what was expected in 
both social examination and treatment. 


The field instructor’s next suggestion was 
based on an application of the student’s 
ability to understand and interpret mental 
tests—her interest was quickly stimulated to 
get the report of Paul’s mental tests at the 
board of education. This suggested to her 
a call at the school. Her questions about her 
first contact with the school involved a dis- 
cussion of actual mechanics which the field 
instructor thought it important to emphasize 
at this time as essential to good habits of 
work, and a definite attempt was made to 
bring out fundamentals regarding approach 
to school teachers and principals. The field 
instructor emphasized the fact that it was 
important to learn from the teacher whether 
Paul was showing behavior problems at 
school and, if so, how they were being met 
by the teacher. She indicated that the 
student should show a seeking attitude as she 
was not yet prepared to interpret Paul to the 
teacher and was dependent on the teacher’s 
knowledge of the boy in order to understand 
him herself. The student’s observation of 
Paul, however, might prove interesting to 
the teacher and a basis for discussion, giving 
her a glimpse of the ideal sharing experience 
that is possible in the working relationship 
of a school teacher and a case worker. The 
slight school reports regarding progress and 
attendance which had been formerly secured 
were contrasted with the detailed and helpful 
material that is now available regarding a 
child’s specific behavior, special abilities and 
disabilities, and relationship to other chil- 
dren. This led to a discussion of changes in 
teaching methods, individualization of the 
child, and the development of the visiting 
teacher movement. Even this early in the 
student’s field work experience it seemed 
wise for her to recognize that case work is 
practiced in different settings. 

The student happily discovered that an 
interest in Paul already existed among his 
teachers and she was able to learn a great 
deal from them regarding his behavior in 
school and the ways in which he differed 
from other children. The student found she 
also was able to make a contribution on the 
basis of her knowledge and of her own 
initiative discussed the result of Paul’s men- 
tal test given at the board of education. She 
had discovered that a recent test at the school 
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gave a conflicting report. Further question- 
ing revealed that different birth dates had 
been used in the two tests. This discrepancy 
aroused the student’s interest and the field 
instructor’s suggestion that Paul’s birth 
might be verified followed quite naturally. 
The verification of a birth record assumed 
importance in the student’s thinking as it 
was thus related definitely to a need that she 
could see. 

At this juncture the student was_per- 
plexed. She had made treatment plans for 
each member of the family following her 
analysis of the case history, and her own 
observations of Paul and the teacher’s re- 
port of his queer behavior in the class room 
quickened her desire to do something at 
once. The field instructor tried to give an 
understanding of the length of time it takes 
to know another person completely and to 
effect change. It was decided in the next 
few calls to convince Mrs. Szabo of the 
student’s interest in Paul and to learn as 
much as possible of the mother-son relation- 
ship. His adjustment to school seemed the 
most logical beginning point. In discussion 
the student decided that Mrs. Szabo was 
either unaware that Paul’s behavior was 
queer or that she was unable to accept the 
fact. 

The student was troubled because she was 
unable to talk with Paul alone. She had 
thought of asking him to go for a drive with 
her and planned to take him to the office and 
give him a nature book. She was not sure 
it was “ professional ” and asked the advice 
of the field instructor. The danger in 
wrongly conditioning children to an office 
atmosphere was discussed, emphasizing the 
conflicts which are likely to develop in a 
youngster’s thinking when he is questioned 
too closely and too directly regarding inti- 
mate family matters. The importarice of 
complete privacy and a comfortable atmos- 
phere in order to put Paul at ease was sug- 
gested. The recreational activities which 
usually interest a twelve-year-old boy were 
related to Paul’s specific interests, bringing 
out the ways in which his play activities dif- 
fered from those of other children of his 
own age. The student decided that it would 
be wise to express an interest in spiders and 
turtles in her first interview with Paul. 


In this and subsequent interviews many 
of Paul’s fears and obsessions were re- 


vealed—the fear of being kidnapped, of 
developing cancer, and of becoming insane. 
In addition to recording Paul’s strange fears 
and their intensity thie student made interest- 
ing observations of his physical condition, 
his eye squint, swinging arms, and shuffling 
gait. She was interested in accounting for 
these physical symptoms and spent much 
time in conference with the field instructor 
discussing what they might mean. She sug- 
gested chorea as a possibility because she 
had known children who had chorea and 
thought they acted like Paul. The field in- 
structor guided her back to the analysis she 
had written in which she mentioned Mr. 
Szabo’s syphilitic condition. In that analysis 
she had stressed the emotional factors in the 
situation and minimized the physical factors. 
The instructor emphasized the importance of 
knowing the time of infection in relation to 
the time of Mr. Szabo’s marriage as well as 
the medical treatment he had received. The 
student’s knowledge of syphilis and the 
method of acquiring it was so confused that 
the field instructor suggested some reading 
which would clarify her thinking. Mr. 
Szabo’s behavior—his extreme jealousy of 
his wife (suggested by the rumor that he has 
at times locked her indoors) and his gradual 
job deterioration—was discussed in terms of 
its significance as a symptom of his illness. 
His lame leg, which he explained as the 
result of a fall during childhood, and the 
paralysis of his eye muscles were mentioned 
as being significant. The student read 
eagerly and intelligently and endeavored to 
integrate the material into her thinking. 
She asked searching questions with special 
reference to the Szabo family and her other 
families in which syphilis was a problem. 
The other students were equally interested 
in the problem of syphilis and anxious to 
have more accurate knowledge and a series 
of three student meetings resulted. In the 
first discussion the group pooled their 
knowledge and outlined a list of questions 
for a specialist. At the second meeting a 
psychiatrist answered these specific ques- 
tions, explaining particularly the progressive 
stages due to cerebral changes and telling of 
experimental treatment in various stages. 
The third group meeting was led by the 
director of a dispensary social service de- 
partment. Discussion was based on a series 


of short summaries of family situations 
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where syphilis was the major problem and 
where there had been actual dispensary con- 
tact. These summaries, prepared in advance 
by the field instructor, gave a factual basis 
for discussion and definitely related it to the 
student’s own experiences. Questions as to 
what information the student might expect 
from the clinic, the best procedure in order 
to secure maximum results in co-operation, 
and dispensary attitude toward revealing 
diagnoses were covered. These three dis- 
cussion meetings gave the students a fairly 
adequate understanding of the social and 
medical implications of syphilis. 

In a later conference a definite attempt 
was made to interpret to the student the im- 
portance of having some connected story of 
Paul’s experiences from infancy to the 
present. Her earlier efforts had been di- 
rected toward discovering the origin of his 
behavior, but she had made no exhaustive 
attempt to get an interpretative, chronologi- 
cal account of his life experiences. It had 
been assumed with the student in previous 
conferences that Paul was too emotionally 
bound to his mother. Now the field instruc- 
tor questioned whether there was anything 
during his infancy which made his mother 
protect him too completely, bringing out the 
fact that specific information regarding 
walking, talking, the kind and intensity of 
childhood illnesses, and the attention he had 
received might help to explain Paul’s cling- 
ing to infantile ways. The importance of 
knowing the mother’s physical health and 
emotional attitude during the prenatal period 
as well as the actual health condition at birth 
was stressed. 

Because the student wished eventually to 
do work in the child guidance clinic, she 
thought at once of the possibility of having 
the clinic make a study of Paul’s behavior. 
The field instructor agreed that a clinic 
study might be helpful later, but discour- 
aged early referral, urging her first to go as 
far as she could in understanding Paul and 
his parent’s attitudes. 

After the student had interviewed Mrs. 
Szabo regarding Paul’s physical condition 
and behavior from infancy, she consulted 
the doctor who had delivered Paul in an 
attempt to learn of a possible syphilitic in- 
fection. This interview proved unsatisfac- 
tory and left the student in a troubled state. 
The doctor had been extremely vague, stat- 


ing that years ago another doctor thought 
Mr. Szabo had syphilis. The doctor doubted 
whether he had syphilis at all, but was posi- 
tive it was in a non-infectious stage at the 
time of marriage. The student interviewed 
the specialist who had given Mr. Szabo 
treatments for syphilis. This physician also 
proved non-committal, giving no informa- 
tion except that he had treated Mr. Szabo 
for syphilis over a period of three years and 
had not seen him lately. According to the 
student’s report both doctors were pleasant 
but detached when they talked with her. She 
was distressed because her attempts to get 
specific information about the disease and 
its social implications proved futile. The 
specialist was a friend of the student’s father 
and it is probable that he found it difficult to 
accept her on a professional basis. The 
student’s interviews with both doctors were 
made on her own initiative and were not 
discussed in advance with the field instruc- 
tor, so she had no interpretation of a 
specialized approach to medical men. Prob- 
ably she was diffident and did not stimulate 
the doctors to share detailed information 
with her. An opportunity afforded itself in 
a later conference to discuss the ethical con- 
cepts of the physician. From neither doctor 
did the student get help in an interpretation 
of the degree to which syphilis was a prob- 
lem in the family situation. She continued 
to consider Paul’s behavior as possibly due 
to an organic difficulty; but, partly because 
there was no confirmation of a medical diag- 
nosis and partly because she found the situ- 
ation a fascinating one, she continued to 
handle it as an emotional problem. 

The next interpretation incorporated in 
the case history was the result of an analyti- 
cal discussion during conference with the 
field instructor. In this interpretation the 
student stressed Paul’s physical symptoms, 
mentioning the drop of several points in his 
I.Q. as significant. Against this information 
she weighed the negative school examination 
and the doctor’s statement that Paul could 
not be a syphilitic child. Paul’s fears and 
delusions together with his physical symp- 
toms formed the basis for considering him 
as a possible juvenile paretic, and additional 
reading on this subject interested the 
student. At the same time Paul’s behavior 
fitted nicely in the realm of a purely emo- 
tional problem. The decision to have Paul 
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studied at the child guidance clinic followed 
this analysis. Apprehensive lest the parents 
block the suggestion of clinic examination, 
the student discussed in conference what 
interpretation they would be most likely to 
accept. The fear of discovering that Paul 
was either mentally or physically handi- 
capped was assumed to be the most potent 
factor in their thinking, and to allay their 
fear it was decided to explain to them that 
only children of normal intelligence are 
studied at the clinic. 

Following Paul’s examination at the child 
guidance clinic the student was completely 
discouraged. The field instructor discovered 
that the student had been expecting a defi- 
nite explanation of Paul’s behavior as the 
result of the clinic study. She had expected 
the kind of physical examination that would 
clear up the question of an organic diffi- 
culty. Another discouragement was due to 
the clinic’s statement that the parents’ ac- 
tivities, especially those of the mother, must 
be redirected in order to loosen the hold on 
Paul. The student was forced to admit to 
her dismay that she had no information re- 
garding the activities of either Mr. or Mrs. 
Szabo and she immediately made a call for 
the purpose of learning their present associ- 
ations and activities as well as any past in- 
terests which might be re-stimulated. 

With some suggestions and guidance from 
the field instructor the student made an ex- 
haustive search for suitable club and recre- 
ational activities for both Mrs. Szabo and 
Paul. She consulted school libraries, art 
and nature classes, but discovered none fitted 
to their needs. Although the student’s 
efforts were useless so far as her particular 
purpose was concerned, they were valuable 
in that they led her to make diversified con- 
tacts in the community. 

The field instructor suggested that in each 
interview with the school, library, or club 
she get specific information regarding their 
specialized activities, time of meeting, age 
limit, and dues. The student followed this 
plan and secured accurate material that was 
later incorporated in the office community 
file. This tended to make her feel that her 
interviews were purposive and important 
even though they failed to relate to the needs 
of the Szabo family. 

The student was forced to depend largely 
on the school for the development of her 
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treatment plans. The teachers carried out 
their part of the agreement and reported that 
Paul’s behavior was showing actual improve. 
ment. They stated that Paul was beginning 
to associate with other children, but still 
failed to conform to the rules of the group, 
walking upstairs backward and refusing to 
walk in a line of pupils. The school was also 
utilized in an attempt to interest Mrs. Szabo 
in the parent-teacher association. The prin- 
cipal was asked to invite her and she actually 
attended two meetings with apparent enjoy- 
ment. Mrs. Szabo’s professed interest in 
the Art Museum was capitalized and she was 
urged to join. The membership privileges 
included free attendance for Paul at a chil- 
dren’s nature class. He went to the class 
each Saturday morning and enjoyed it, but 
Mrs. Szabo insisted upon accompanying him 
and remaining during the whole class. 

The child guidance clinic suggested that 
the student persuade Paul to go to their 
clinic camp for problem children and she 
displayed a great deal of patience, skill, and 
resourcefulness in her efforts to interest him 
in this. The parents accepted the plan 
verbally, but the student realized that they 
were tremendously upset at the thought of 
separation and at the last moment might 
refuse to let him go. Paul’s expressed fears 
of the camp experience were intense. The 
student met each one effectively and seemed 
to anticipate many of his apprehensions, dis- 
cussing homesickness as a possibility and 
making it clear that he could return home 
if he wished. The student learned the name 
of a boy who had been enthusiastic about 
the camp the preceding year and took Paul 
to see him. The youngster told of interest- 
ing camp activities and reassured Paul as to 
poisonous spiders and possible bolts of light- 
ning. The student calmed his fears of mis- 
treatment by older children by explaining 
that he would be one of the older ones and 
many would be younger than he. She drove 
Paul out to the camp beforehand so he could 
look it over before making a decision. Paul 
agreed to go, but on the day the student 
called to take him he was tearful and said, 
“You aren’t going to force me to go, are 
you?” The student proposed that she 
would drive him out to camp if he would 
stay two days and would bring him home on 
the third day if he wanted to leave. Paul 
looked at his mother and said “ Should I?” 
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Mrs. Szabo replied in a sad but sweet tone 
of voice that he would have to decide that 
for himself. He decided not to go. 

One might have expected the student to 
be upset because the plan of having Paui go 
to camp failed to materialize. The fact that 
she showed no emotional reaction at this 
time seemed to indicate that she had recog- 
nized the intensity and the deep-seated 
origin of Paul’s difficulties. She arranged 
a substitute experience in the form of an 
all-day picnic at the lake with a group of 
boys of Paul’s age, so there was no lapse in 
treatment. In order to discover the addi- 
tional interests which might be used as recre- 
ational outlets the student gave Paul a play 
test outlined by the Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research. Later she persuaded the 


parents to get a dog for Paul. 

The student continued to be persistent in 
her efforts to find more outside activities for 
the parents. She consulted the priest in 
regard to a woman’s organization for Mrs. 
Szabo, and followed his suggestion of con- 
sulting the leader of the mothers’ club and 
getting her into a church group. She made 
a comprehensive search for musical activi- 
ties which would interest Mr. Szabo and 
discovered a number of faculty and student 
recitals which were free. During the sum- 
mer, at her suggestion, the family attended 
open air concerts in the park. 

Following the study of Paul at the child 
guidance clinic he was examined at a dis- 
pensary. The student was interested in the 
physical aspect of the situation and made 
persistent efforts to get him to return for 


dental care and later for a Wassermann test. 
This proved difficult and took a long time as 
Paul’s fear of doctors was intense. A Was- 
sermann for Paul was positive and a later 
examination of the parents indicated that 
probably they were both in a tertiary state of 
syphilis with impairment to the central 
nervous system. At the point where the 
student had the advantage of a confirmed 
diagnosis she left the family agency and 
began her work at the child guidance clinic. 

From the point of view of field work 
teaching we are interested in attempting to 
estimate the educational values which the 
student has derived from her experiences in 
handling this one situation. She has been 
introduced to certain activities fundamental 
to case work procedure. Because of the 
time allowed the student and the field in- 
structor for careful preparation preceding 
each new experience, she was able to achieve 
enough success in the contacts with the 
family and with outside resources to give 
her a favorable conditioning and a feeling 
of self-confidence for future contacts in 
similar areas. The case selected offered a 
convincing illustration of the importance of 
getting at the causes underlying symptomatic 
behavior and it offered variety in that the 
causes presented possibilities for study both 
on an organic and emotional basis. The 
whole situation stimulated the acquisition of 
knowledge. The field instructor attempted 
to help the student carry the individual ex- 
periences over into generalizations and to 
give her an understanding of the underlying 
principles involved which would be of use in 
other situations. 


Il. A SECOND-YEAR STUDENT 


MARJORIE BOGGS 
Field Instructor, Western Reserve University and Cleveland Associated Charities 


show as concretely as possible the 
general method of supervision by 
following through the specific points as 
brought out in conference relative to a par- 
ticular situation. Time will not allow for 
history, and the student’s contacts with the 
tamily will be touched on only so far as nec- 
essary to afford a connected picture. 
The student worker had completed ap- 
proximately nine months of her first year 


\ N attempt will be made in this paper to 


training, having had a thorough grounding 
in case work fundamentals on a selected and 
limited case load. At the time of the assign- 
ment she was carrying some twenty families. 


The F family consists of middle-aged Irish 
Catholic parents of grade school education and two 
mentally alert and physically attractive children, a 
boy twelve and a girl ten. 

Mrs. F had in a moment of desperation filed an 
affidavit against her husband on a drinking and 
non-support charge, and immediately following the 
order of a workhouse sentence she applied at the 
district office. The supervisor who talked with 
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her soon sensed that, while the court had referred 
her with a relief program in mind, her real concern 
of the moment was an overwhelming sense of guilt 
due to having taken the court action. She had 
never done so before and had thought the judge 
would only “scare” Mr. F so his behavior would 
improve. 

She was assured that the organization would 
help her see her way through, then questioned as 
to whether or not she thought there was anything 
the agency could do to help Mr. F overcome his 
undesirable habits and make home life pleasanter 
for all concerned. 

Mrs. F placed the entire blame for the situation 
on Mr. F's drinking, which she claimed had existed 
prior to their marriage but only a year or so ago 
had become so serious as to interfere with his earn- 
ing capacity and support. Prior to this he had 
worked eight years for one firm and nine years for 
another, in positions requiring skill and responsi- 
bility. From the latter he had been discharged for 
drinking. In the year since he had held five dif- 
ferent jobs, all of which he had lost through drink- 
ing. The picture she gave showed the home 
atmosphere daily becoming more tense, financial 
insecurity more threatening, and Mrs. F's nagging, 
the church’s moralizing, and Mr. F’s drinking all 
increasing. : ; 

At this point Mrs. F was given, in terms of 
her understanding, a slight interpretation of the 
theoretical reasons for drinking, on the basis of 
escape or compensation for deprivation, and the 
possibility of treatment in terms of lessening the 
need for drink. Mention was also made of Mr. F's 
good work record and the discouraging effect the 
loss of this job must have had; and Mrs. F's feel- 
ings were eased by an explanation that, as Mr. F 
had been on a continuous spree for two weeks, the 
workhouse sentence she had brought about afforded 
the quickest method of getting alcohol out of his 
system. 

The case was presented to the student as 
one which appeared on the surface hopeful, 
because of Mrs. F’s receptive interest and 
the fact that Mr. F’s difficulty had not 
existed in its present degree of intensity 
over a very long period. 

An initial question brought up by the 
student was what attitude she should assume 
regarding relief should the issue arise on 
first contact. She felt that indications 
pointed to inherent resources, but as finan- 
cial assistance was what Mrs. F was asking 
it might be necessary to give it as a step in 
establishing rapport. 

The supervisor explained that Mrs. F’s 
chief concern had not seemed to be financial 
need; that she had probably used this in 
court as an argument against sentencing 
Mr. F and on this basis the court had re- 
ferred her to the society. In this connection 


the point was emphasized that a client in a 
confused and distracted state of mind often 
hits on relief as a tangible basis for applica- 
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tion when it may represent an evasion of 
facing a more painful reality or an inability 
to be articulate in either sensing or express- 
ing the deeper issues. The supervisor 
agreed with the student, however, that, if 
relief is the basis on which the client first 
applies, it is naturally the first issue the case 
worker has to meet and asked if the student 
had always found the actual giving of assist- 
ance necessary in such instances. She con- 
ceded that she had as frequently been able to 
meet the issue by showing the client a way 
out through a sympathetic understanding of 
his difficulties and assurance of backing as 
through granting his immediate request. 
The supervisor then theorized further along 
the line that, the first issue met, if the case 
worker is equipped to foresee and approach 
the underlying difficulties and initiate con- 
crete steps in a treatment program, relief 
naturally assumes its rightful place in rela- 
tion to the whole and does not remain a 
source of undue concern on the part of either 
the client or the case worker. 

The fact that the supervisor in taking the 
application had tried to take this initial step 
with Mrs. F was brought out, but the danger 
of the student assuming that the situation 
had been adequately met in this one contact 
was emphasized. It was anticipated that as 
Mrs. F had never before attempted to carry 
on without Mr. F she would doubtless have 
some real fear of financial insecurity. Thus 
she might easily swing back to her primary 
interest in relief, and in such case this must 
of course be squarely faced by the student. 
The supervisor further pointed out that the 
immediate consideration of steps toward 
Mr. F’s release and employment would prob- 
ably give Mrs. F a sufficient assurance to 
continue her use of available credit. 

The assignment of the application also 
afforded the basis for a theoretical discus 
sion of alcoholism. The student’s previous 
supervision had tended to emphasize the 
dynamic aspects of behavior and she had 4 
fundamental grasp of theory which enabled 
her to participate freely in any theoretical 
discussion of behavior. At this time com 
crete suggestions for further reading of 
alcoholism were made. 

Based on the limited experience the 
student had had with alcoholics she raised 
the question as to whether or not, in the 
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majority of alcoholics coming to the atten- 
tion of social agencies, the roots of the diffi- 
culty could usually be traced to sexual mal- 
adjustment. The supervisor granted the 
probable truth in this and opened a discus- 
sion as to how far the case worker can go in 
dealing with this problem, and the possibility 
of adjustment by concentration on allevi- 
ation of the contributory factors involved. 
The student drew from her experience illus- 
trations which had prompted her supposi- 
tion, and stated her belief in the value of 
partial adjustments and her hesitancy in 
plunging too quickly into problems which 
she did not feel adequate to face. 

In reference to Mr. F it was agreed by the 
supervisor that there were doubtless more 
deep-seated causes of the alcoholism, since it 
had been of long standing, but suggested 
that his past year’s work record compared 
with his previous one would indicate that 
the loss of this job and the subsequent fail- 
ures were important contributory factors. 
Emphasis was placed by the student herself 
on the necessity of knowing from both the 
employer’s and Mr. F’s point of view just 
what happened at this particular time, not 
only with a view to understanding the de- 
velopment of the difficulty but to working 
out a satisfactory work adjustment. 

That a prison sentence would only be a 
further wound to Mr. F’s self-esteem was 
assumed by both the supervisor and student, 
the student concluding that her first move 
would be to learn from the court the exact 
proceedings and possibility of parole. 

The student asked at this time if the 
supervisor felt that there should be any 
attempt in the first interview to talk with 
Mr. F regarding his behavior. Asked her 
plan of approach, she replied that it would 
be to avoid Mr. F’s identifying her with the 
court and discipline by merely attempting to 
establish herself as someone interested in 
him as a person. The supervisor expressed 
approval, adding that if Mr. F brought up 
the subject and seemed inclined to talk the 
student should take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of letting him talk it out. 

On the first contact with Mrs. F, the 
student found her still anxious to secure 
Mr. F’s release and willing to give history 
and talk over their difficulties so as to help 
the student gain an understanding of them. 


The student went a step further in explain- 
ing alcoholism to her on the theory that a 
man does not drink just because he likes the 
taste of liquor but because there is some- 
thing he is trying to escape or some depriva- 
tion in his life for which he can make up in 
no other way. She explained the satisfac- 
tion he must have found in his past work 
and the consequent effect the loss of his job 
must have had. Mrs. F saw that this might 
partially account for the increase in his 
drinking, but agreed that the fundamental 
causes would have to be explained on other 
grounds. With regard to the part she could 
play in giving him recognition, approval, and 
encouragement, she was skeptical but willing 
to try. The question of relief did not come 
up. Mrs. F was left with the idea that the 
student would try to effect Mr. F’s release 
as the court had promised this on condition 
that he had employment available. 

On the student’s first contact with Mr. F 
two days later at the workhouse she ex- 
plained that she had become interested in 
him because the court had sent Mrs. F to 
the organization as they often did as a mat- 
ter of routine, and that if he could suggest 
possible employment she might be able to 
effect his release if he so desired. She also 
commented on Mrs. F’s having spoken ap- 
provingly of him. Mr. F was at this time 
still “shaky and lacking in any degree of 
poise,” passively receptive but without 
spontaneity. He gave one suggestion re- 
garding employment and the matter of his 
behavior was not touched on. 


The student next made strenuous but 
unsuccessful attempts to find a suitable job. 
She then came to the supervisor questioning 
whether she should make further effort to 
secure a release if unable to comply with the 
court’s conditions. 

This opened a discussion of the local court 
situation and the best means of securing the 
desired co-operation. The supervisor asked 
how the student felt on this point. The 
student expressed a theoretical preference 
for release but thought that, due to the ex- 
treme industrial depression, Mr. F might be 
unemployed over a long period so that the 
discouragement and increased tension in the 
home would aggravate his need for drink. 
Against this was weighed the discourage- 
ment and paranoid attitudes resulting from 
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a long prison sentence, and that, if released 
before the completion of his sentence he 
would be less likely to hold resentment 
toward Mrs. F. The student then drew her 
own conclusion that the risks attending re- 
lease would be less. 

The student next raised the question as to 
whether there would be -any undesirable 
effect on Mr. F in reneging on conditions 
set by the court, and speculated on the pos- 
sible advantage of temporary release on con- 
dition that Mr. F secure employment within 
a given time. She questioned the advisa- 
bility of the latter herself, but recalled an 
illustration from her experience in which 
it had apparently worked satisfactorily. 
Through drawing comparisons it was 
brought out that in the other instance the 
man had been a less adequate person and 
had served several previous workhouse sen- 
tences so that the disciplinary connotation 
would not have the same significance as it 
would to Mr. F. As to the change of plans 
the supervisor suggested that telling Mr. F 
she had effected his release because she felt 
sure he could soon secure work might have 
positive value in establishing contact and 
assuring him of her confidence. 

The student concluded that, should she be 
successful with the court, she would person- 
ally convey the message to Mr. F to insure 
continued contact ; and would also warn Mrs. 
F against a defensive or critical attitude. 


Promise of parole was obtained and the 
plan immediately carried out. On this con- 
tact Mr. F displayed much better poise, 
talked more freely, and seemed sincerely 
responsive to the student’s interest. He 
definitely showed his feelings of inferiority 
in boasting of the many friends he had made 
at the workhouse, to which the student re- 
sponded that an Irishman could - always 
make friends. The reaction was favorable. 
“If an Irishman doesn’t make good it’s his 
own fault,” and with this Mr. F himself 
opened the subject of his drinking. He was 
defensive on the score of his ability to stop 
drinking and hold a job, and placed the 
blame entirely on companions and _ bad 
liquor. He had “ once stopped drinking en- 
tirely for eleven months.” Of this the 
student was sure as he had already produced 
the proof. His resentment was directed at 
the court and he wanted “to tell them a 


thing or two.” THe student told him she 
thought the best way for him to put it over 
on them would be to prove to them that they 
had been mistaken in him, that he was in 
reality a man of fine calibre. This idea 
seemed to have the desired appeal. 

The student tried to lead him into a more 
detailed discussion of his drinking but as 
Mr. F evaded more than this superficial 
facing of his problem the matter was not 
pressed. . 

In an effort to avoid a potential difficulty 
in Mr. F’s returning home and finding him- 
self not needed owing to Mrs. F's earnings, 
the student explained to him that Mrs. F 
had secured work to prevent piling up debts, 
and that it would be natural for her to want 
to hold on to her job until he received pay, 
consequently he should be patient with her 
getting home from work late in the evening. 
She assumed that of course he would not 
want her to continue working indefinitely. 
She also explained that she had taken the 
privilege of asking the landlord for leniency 
regarding the back rent, knowing he would 
want to take care of this bill himself—‘ Of 
course he would.” 

Before interviewing Mrs. F again, the 
student came to the supervisor for reassur- 
ance on her thinking relative to Mrs. F's 
working. The student had sensed that Mrs. 
F, who had just obtained a tea room job, was 
finding it quite an emotional outlet, that the 
idea of independent earning was novel to 
her, and that her faith in Mr. F’s support 
had waned to the point where she would 
want to hold on to her job. The student felt 
that while the work might be very desirable 
from Mrs. F’s standpoint, it might be a big 
force against the re-establishment of Mr. F 
as an adequate person. No longer needed as 
a wage earner, he would see himself not only 
as a nuisance but as an unnecessary one. 

The supervisor granted that the student's 
reasoning on this question seemed logically 
sound, and used this’ as the basis for a 
theoretical discussion as to the practical 
handicaps the case worker is constantly fac- 
ing in the breach between the theoretical and 
practical. While this setting would be 
theoretically bad for Mr. F, practically, he 
might be several weeks in finding employ- 
ment. With the family’s credit exhausted, 
the* question then to be weighed would be the 
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relative advantages and disadvantages of 
Mr. F’s dependence on Mrs. F as over 
against the entire family’s dependence on a 
social organization. The student expressed 
herself as always being somewhat concerned 
in seeing a family take the step to actual 
financial dependency on an agency, and 
thought she would rather in this instance try 
to counterbalance the effects on Mr. F of 
Mrs. F’s working. 

A point was also made by the supervisor 
of the very practical problem of budget 
limitations, emphasizing the fact that if the 
organization felt reasonably sure of returns 
on the investment there would be no hesi- 
tancy in making the expenditures involved, 
but that when the money was forthcoming 
from a member of the family group, con- 
sideration of the agency’s finances and the 
needs of other families would necessitate a 
very discriminating weighing and measuring 
of relative values involved. The student 
was objective on this point, stating that the 
limited knowledge of the situation to date 
would not seem to warrant any unusual pro- 
cedure with reference to expenditures. 

The supervisor then expressed approval 
of the approach already used with Mr. F in 
this direction, and of the student’s general 
foresightedness in her detailed thinking out 
of situations in an effort to avoid pitfalls. 
On the basis of the discussion the student 
decided that the salvation of Mr. F lay in 
his securing work soon to avoid a prolong- 
ing of the situation, and that in the interim 
she would gradually pave the way toward 
Mrs. F’s giving up her work of her own vo- 
lition after Mr. F had secured employment. 

When the student called on Mrs. F she 
found her pleased with the news but a little 
more passive in her acceptance of the treat- 
ment plan. She sensed that in reality Mrs. 
F’s insight was much*more limited than had 
been assumed, and that she was on the whole 
a rather accepting sort of person who, so 
long as Mr. F’s symptomatic behavior was 
not causing constant irritation, would assume 
the attitude that all was and would be well, 
but who would revert easily to her cus- 
tomary types of reaction on a recurrence of 
the behavior. Consequently interpretation 
to her would have to be slow and repeated, 
accompanied by constant bolstering through 
approval. 


When the student related this the super- 
visor used it as an indication of the danger 
of over-interpretation to the client on first 
contact, pointing out that the supervisor in 
taking the application could have only her 
own subjective opinion of the client’s 
capacity for insight, hence might easily have 
over-estimated and gone too far. 

The student gave Mrs. F much approval 
for her initiative in coming immediately to 
the front and her ability in finding a good 
job, casually asking “ You won’t continue 
to work when Mr. F gets a job?” Mrs. F 
emphatically stated that she would. The 
student showed no concern but humorously 
replied that of course two pay checks were 
better than one. Then she merely opened 
the question as to whether there was a pos- 
sibility of its adding to Mr. F’s discourage- 
ment to feel that he could not adequately 
support his family, to have to prepare his 
own meal, and to be without her companion- 
ship through the evenings. Mrs. F replied 
that she could not count on him for support, 
and the student proceeded to other subjects. 

Time does not permit further step-by-step 
account of the supervision process. Briefly, 
the developments in the situation were as 
follows: The student interested the priest in 
Mr. F and when, after three weeks, work 
had not been found, the priest got him a job 
in a cemetery. He felt some inferiority in 
accepting this, but the student bolstered him 
up by assuming it was a temporary measure 
to tide over an industrial depression, until 
finally he was able to greet the student with 
“It’s fine to work in a cemetery because 
there I have lots of men under me!” 

After three months, through the priest, a 
job was obtained for Mr. F as custodian of 
church and parish house in a larger and more 
prosperous parish. This provided a salary 
of $130 a month in addition to rent and heat, 
and entailed a fair degree of responsibility. 
At the point of making this move Mrs. F de- 
cided, considering the decision entirely her 
own, that it would be wise for her to dis- 
continue working. 

A year has elapsed now since Mr. F’s re- 
lease. There has been no evidence of drink- 
ing, Mr. F is proud of his job, and his family 
is proud of him. 

The student’s sense of humor and casual, 
jovial, but sincere manner of greeting situ- 
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ations as they arose furnishes a key to her 
success. When points of this nature were 
touched on in conference the supervisor 
drew attention to the fact that they are defi- 
nite points in case work technique. 

Perhaps, without attempting sequence, 
touching on a few additional questions as 
they came up in conference may add some- 
what to the picture of method. 

The student expressed definite concern 
because, after several contacts with Mr. F, 
she had not been able to break through his 
“bold front ’’ to learn what had really neces- 
sitated his behavior. This furnished the 
basis for a discussion of the danger of the 
case worker's becoming routinized in her 
thinking and feeling that each situation 
should be gone into with the same degree of 
intensity. The supervisor agreed with the 
student that the real causes of Mr. F’s be- 
havior had not been brought to light, and 
that with Mr. F as with the majority of mal- 
adjusted personalities a more detailed picture 
of the causation might be found to be neces- 
sary, the need to be determined by the per- 
sistence of the undesirable behavior. The 
student stated that her idea would be to 
accept the change for the better at face 
value, continuing her policy of encourage- 
ment and leadership, using the time of the 
next break or threatened break as the psy- 
chological moment for a more direct ap- 
proach. The supervisor approved, attempt- 
ing to bring out that every individual has 
personality problems but, so long as their 
needs can be met by even a slight change in 
the irritating social factors, the case worker 
has a right to consider this adjustment as 
adequately meeting the needs of the given 
situation. 

In one conference the student related the 
favorable response of Mr. F on the student’s 
reference to the credit his fine son did him. 
This led the supervisor to raise the question 
of the relationship existing between the 
parents and children. The discussion in- 
cluded not only an evaluation of the rela- 
tionships in this particular family and the 
potential value in the appeal to parents 
through recognition of the success and ade- 
quacy of their children, but also a theoretical 
discussion of conditions under which an 
appeal through the children would be dis- 
astrous. The student subsequently drew 
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from her experience a case of a father com. 
peting with his child for the mother’s atten- 
tion in which recognition of the child had 
had a negative effect. She had not before 
reasoned out the father’s reaction in this 
light. 

In the initial stages of contact the ques- 
tion of interviewing relatives was brought 
up by the student and furnished material 
for a discussion of potential dangers in 
bringing the relatives into the situation with- 
out knowing more of their attitudes toward 
the client and the client’s toward them. It 
was known that a sister of Mrs. F lived in 
the immediate vicinity and often acted in an 
advisory capacity to Mrs. F; hence it was 
decided that she had better be included in 
the plans. The assumption of the student 
regarding the others was that their contact 
was only occasional and that while they were 
critical of Mr. F their rejection was of his 
behavior and not of him, so that their re- 
acceptance of him would soon follow the 
change in behavior. 

The last point brought up by the student 
was whether or not the organization should 
continue contact with this family longer, as 
they seemed to be making a satisfactory ad- 
justment. The supervisor asked what their 
reaction to her continuance would be and she 
explained that, while her contact had been 
primarily professional, both Mr. and Mrs. F 
were very willing to accept what they con- 
sidered her friendly interest in their welfare. 
The supervisor then enlarged on her belief 
that case workers sometimes hold on too 
long because of emotional tie-ups, and on the 
other hand sometimes lose the full benefit of 
a period of intensive effort by assuming 
prematurely that the adjustment is secure 
and asked how the student felt about this 
situation. She replied that she would like to 
make infrequent contacts over a_ longet 
period, in order to be on the ground floor in 
case of threatened relapse. 

Growing out of this was an attempt to 
evaluate the part the student really had 
played in the re-establishment of the family. 
She questioned whether or not they might 
have worked out the adjustment alone. The 
supervisor got the student to point out just 
what elements she had added, and empha- 
sized the fact that while it all seemed very 
simple she had done a real case work job in 
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exerting the subtle leadership which released 
tensions, filled emotional needs, and made it 
possible for the persons concerned to use 
their own potentialities in the solution of 
their difficulties. 

The type of supervision pictured might 
seem to emphasize the element of casualness 
which we have more commonly thought of 
as belonging in the senior visitor-supervisor 
relationship. Granted that modifications in 
procedure are necessary to meet the individ- 
ual needs of the student, yet the general 
method has been found applicable in the 
student group as well. It implies on the part 
of the supervisor a more thorough knowl- 
edge than would be necessary with the senior 
visitor of the case work material and current 
progress in the situation. This concurrent 
interest in developments makes it possible 
for the supervisor to afford the student en- 
couragement and inspiration, while the 
actual supervision consists for the most part 
of taking advantage of the student’s ques- 
tionings to teach theory, practice, and 
correlation. 

In the case considered, the initiative in 


opening discussion was taken almost entirely 
by the student, and the final decisions made 
by her. In the issues arising we find factual 
backgrounds for teaching the fundamental 
concepts of behavior and personality de- 
velopment, the cause and effect relationships 
operating in the individual and the transla- 
tion of the theoretical interpretation into 
practical methods of treatment. But we find 
equally as good opportunities for correlating 
information from other fields, inter-agency 
functional relations, organization policies 
and practices, and case work philosophy. 
The time when the individual case makes 
possible the application of these subjects 
seems the logical time for attempting to re- 
late them to the job. 

In short, the method—if such it can be 
called—implies a give-and-take process com- 
parable to what we sometimes term a leader- 
ship type of case work. It is not presented 
as the method by any means, but as a basis 
for criticism and discussion which we hope 
will lead us to be a little more articulate as 
to just what we are doing in supervision on 
the individual conference basis. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


greene fag BENEFITS IN THE UNITED 
StatEsS—The Plans and Their Setting: 
Bryce M. Stewart in collaboration with 

Jeanne C. Barber, Mary B. Gilson, and Margaret 

L. Stecker. Industrial Relations Counselors, 

N. Y., 1930, 727 pp. $7.50. 

Unemployment is a subject very much in the 
minds of social workers. Theories and panaceas 
for its cure fill the current literature. Methods in 
European countries for preventing and alleviating 
the suffering from unemployment cover the shelves 
of our libraries. To reach any evaluation of 
American thinking on this subject, however, would 
require many more hours of reading than the aver- 
age social worker has time to give. With the pub- 
lication of the Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Inc., written under the direction of Bryce Stewart, 
and entitled Unemployment Benefits in the United 
States, there is now available a concise, impartial 
Presentation of the approach of the United States 
to the problem of unemployment. To have an out- 
line of the whole problem as it has been attacked in 
this country and at the same time information on 
the current status of unemployment planning is as 
satisfying as it is unusual. 


One paragraph in the introductory chapter will 
indicate the special interest social workers will find 
in this book: 

When unemployment was first isolated from the 
general discussion of poverty, it was given the 
status of a local “problem” to be remedied by 
charity workers ordinarily, with some help from 
municipal authorities during hard times. It is now 
looked upon as an inevitable accompaniment of 
industry as at present organized and a challenge of 
first-rate importance to business management, the 
national government, and economic thought. Ad- 
vocacy of relief of the hardships it involves has 
given way before a demand for prevention, for the 
development of knowledge, skill and co-operative- 
ness which will make possible a higher degree of 
equilibrium among all the economic forces. This 
is a long-run program, and some of the business 
managements that have gone furthest in assuming 
their share of the burden of promoting it have been 
among the first to set up unemployment funds. 
Unemployment benefits are being advocated by 
some students not only as a necessary complement, 
but as an essential part of the prevention program 
and the “technique of balance.” As yet such plans 
have only been experimented with by a few trade 
unions and employers. 

Among the American steps as outlined in this 
book for the prevention of unemployment or its 


amelioration are: the comparatively few legislative 
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efforts; the slow accumulation of statistical data; 
the voluntary efforts of a few employers; the ex- 
periments of a limited number of trade unions; the 
unaffected plans for public works as a means of 
stabilizing industry; the growing understanding of 
the business cycle; the really effective steps taken 
for vocational guidance and re-education of workers 
whose specialized skill is no longer in demand—all 
this in 200 pages, compact and readable. One 
finishes these first chapters witht a sense of how 
little has in fact been done, but how much more 
direct and practical the more recent planning has 
been. 

That there should be included an additional 300 
pages giving details of the insurance plans of pri- 
vate establishments and trade unions unfortunately 
stamps the material as text book reference data. 
However, the first interpretative section is easily 
read in two evenings and will the social 
worker, helpless before the problems of his unem- 
ployed clients, a vision of the development of a 
halting but slowly more constructive American pro- 
gram for meeting the problems of unemployment. 

Cuarworte E. Carr 
Industrial Consultant, N. Y. 
Organization Society 
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EN TuovusAnp SMALL Loans: L. N. Robin- 
geo and Maude E. Stearns. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, 1930, 154 pp. $2.00. 
A study of Dr. Louis N. Robinson’s Ten Thou- 
sand Small Loans should convince the case worker 
that perhaps after all there is no such thing as 
the “ border-line” family. We are in the habit of 
thinking of families as arranged in tiers or sets; 
that relief cases as a rule are sifted down from a 
small border-line group which barely exists on a 
very low income just above the dependent class. 
However, the great majority of our families are 
on the border-line economically and are saved from 
falling through to dependency when calamity or 
unusual emergency strikes not alone by their own 
courage and determination, but by the aid of 
numerous community resources, not the least of 
which is the newly developed agency for giving 
families access to loanable funds. 


This book analyzes in some detail the economic 
and social status of ten thousand families. It 
brings to light the necessity for such a credit serv- 
ice and its advantages, but also reveals the grave 
social responsibility resting upon financial agencies 
which advance credit to families in the lower in- 
come section. 


Not only is there such responsibility resting upon 
personal finance companies to safeguard their cus- 
tomers from improper use of credit and to educate 
them in sound financial management: the free ex- 
tension of consumer credit, including open account 
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credit and installment credit and small loans to the 
masses of the people, having placed in their hands 
a new and dangerous instrument, calls for a wide. 
spread educational effort to train the American 
family in the wise use of credit. Thus, as crowded 
conditions of the modern industrial city have made 
public health education imperative, so has the 
abundance of low cost luxuries produced in great 
quantities and distributed under high-pressure sales- 
manship made it necessary that the average family 
be fortified with chart and compass to enable it to 
steer a safe course in the use of credit. 

Many are the varied opinions regarding the how, 
why, and wherefore of the small loan business, 
Dr. Robinson's book presents the unvarnished facts 
about ten thousand small loans. This is a book 
which should be in the library of every case work 
agency. 

Burr BLACKBURN 


HE Soctotocy or THE Famiry:: Dwight 
Sanderson and Robert G. Foster. Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1929, 74 pp. 

This is a prospectus developing a program of 
social research on the family. It offers first an 
outline of the sociology of the family analyzed 
according to group types and their varying fune- 
tions. It then presents a brief summarizing review 
of sociological studies already made of these sev- 
eral types and functions. In each section the list 
of summarized studies is followed by a set of 
topics suggested for further research. 

The authors are at pains to delimit the scientific 
province within which questions for research are 
raised, discriminating the sociological from the 
psychological point of view, and urging a special 
need for the former. At the same time many of 
the topics they propose for research call for an 
application of psychological ideas. Such for 
instance are “ Differences, if any, between male 
and female dominance in family solidarity and 
behavior”; “ Typical behavior reactions in fami- 
lies having marked conflict or antagonism between 
the parents in the family control”; “ Effect of 
participation of mothers in women’s organizations 
oa the family group.” Here in what appears as 
“dominance,” “solidarity,” “conflict,” outside 
“participation,” we evidently have to inspect 
people’s states of mind, and shall find ourselves in 
the company of students of emotional conditioning. 

To the social worker, who is operating in a zone 
where psychology and sociology meet, the delimit- 
ing of their provinces is a matter of less concern 
She may share with these authors, however, 4 
sense that the more restrictedly psychological—or 
psychiatric—answers to questions bearing on family 
life tend to understress important social factors. 
For example, among the topics suggested here for 
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future inquiry are the “effect on family solidarity 
and behavior (1) of decreasing contacts with kin- 
ship groups and (2) of participation by the family 
in outside groups which have a definite sanction of 
family behavior, particularly the church”; “the 
effect of the participation of youth in junior or- 
ganizations on family structure and functioning” ; 
“the tensions arising from the relative distribution 
of money among members of the family.” Perhaps 
this last-named topic is especially illustrative of 
the contribution of sociology urged by these 
authors. The relative money distribution between 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, reflects 
expectations and valuations of the social rdéles that 
are to be played, and is understandable only in 
terms of the prevailing social institutions. 

For anyone planning study in social science, the 
program outlined in this prospectus would be of 
real guidance. 

Apa E.iot SHEFFIELD 


HEALTH INVENTORY OF NEw YorK City: 
A Michael M. Davis and Mary C. Jarrett, Wel- 
fare Council, New York City, 1929, 367 pp. 

By implication, if not strict etymology, an inven- 
tory means not just a list but an evaluation of 
goods and assets and also a basis upon which to 
plan for the completion or perfecting of the collec- 
tion. So Michael Davis and Mary Jarrett have 
made the extraordinary enumeration of the health 
resources of New York City and, in spite of the 
large numerals that so easily deaden thought, 
manage to give a qualitative evaluation as well. 

This study, the first to be issued by the Research 
Bureau of the Welfare Council, deals with the or- 
ganized services to individuals who are either well 
or else sufficiently well not to require bed care, and 
includes those given in out-patient clinics, by home 
nurses, and by various enterprises in health educa- 
tion. It is thus of peculiar interest to the social 
case worker whose concern is increasingly that of 
cherishing mental and physical health by preventive 
and constructive means applied within the individ- 
ual, rather than to him. 

The expectation of an imposing array of figures 
is fulfilled: 818 clinics for maternity care, infant 
and child health, care of eyes and teeth, and 
venereal disease, mental hygiene, tuberculosis, can- 
cer, and cardiac work; with 2,400,000 visits by 
clients yearly; and home visits by 1,200 nurses 
yearly at a total cost of $8,500,000. At this only 
services are included which are under medical 
direction and organized specifically for these per- 
sonal health reasons, and not incidental to the care 
of disease nor general social work. Thus the 
numerous health activities of welfare societies, 
schools, fraternal orders, and business concerns 
were recognized as important but obviously not 
subject to measurement nor comparison. Nor are 


the older public health services of sanitation, 
sewage, garbage disposal, water supplies, milk and 
food inspection and control included, nor those 
more personal services of vaccination or quarantine. 

As background the survey includes an estimate 
of the prevalence of sickness among New York’s 
six millions: “ From 125,000 to 200,000 are sick in 
bed every day of the year; and between two to four 
times as many more, although not incapacitated are 
ill. . . . Im the course of the year, over 70,000 
die; many from sickness that might have 
been prevented. The outlay for the care of 
disease is estimated to reach the fabulous sum of 
$150,000,000 a year, . the loss in wages . 
$75,000,000” not counting indirect costs of dimin- 
ished productivity. 

But, for every eighteen dollars spent on the cure 
or care of established disease, only one dollar is 
spent on all the preventive work with men and 
women and children, which alone can control or 
prevent tuberculosis, syphilis or heart disease, or 
cancer. 

The forces engaged in the care of established 
disease includes 11,000 physicians, 12,000 nurses, 
6,000 dentists, over 200 hospitals or clinics, innu- 
merable druggists, many laboratories, healers, 
quacks. Hospitals and out-patient services for the 
care of disease have been surveyed thoroughly in 
recent years. (See the publications of the Com- 
mittee on Public Health Relations of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, and of the Committee 
on Dispensary Development of the United Hospital 
Fund, 1921-26). 

In comparison, the advance army of prevention is 
small but it represents “the hope of the future for 
increasing health and happiness, lengthening life, 
advancing human efficiency and conserving material 
resources.” 

Each of the groups of services has a chapter: 
child health, maternity care, tuberculosis, venereal 
disease, dental hygiene, mental hygiene, heart dis- 
ease, cancer, and health examinations. Of these 
major concerns it will be observed that nearly 
half—tuberculosis, venereal disease, cancer, and 
heart disease—are with overt pathology. But all, 
except possibly the control of cancer, depend upon 
personal life habits which must be altered with the 
active co-operation of the individual, who can only 
be shown how, not made to get well or to avoid 
future trouble and especially how to avoid spread- 
ing the trouble to others. 

The medium for the other services is likewise 
individual instruction; modern health work is 
essentially case work. It is for this reason that the 
distinction between prevention and therapy is no 
longer clear cut. 

Each chapter follows a pattern: first the method 
and scope of the inquiry; then the findings as to 
volume of work and areas covered and costs; and 
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finally a discussion of the issues and possibilities 
for future handling. Explanatory tables and dia- 
grams accompany the text; detailed tables, lists, 
schedules, and questionnaires are at the end. 

‘System and clarity triumph so that what might 
seem a hopeless array is actually readable and, 
though the whole occupies 367 pages, by a judicious 
attention to headings one may glean the main 
points in 39 pages, after the first chapter of 61 
pages which summarizes the whole. 

Those interested in processes will be glad of the 
Preface by William Hodson and Neva R. Dear- 
dorff: outlining the steps whereby the /nventory 
was: made, and Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow's “ Fore- 
word” ‘should be reprinted instead of this review! 
Hs Louise STEVENS BRYANT 

HE Contrisution oF Economics To SocrAL 
Ay Work: Amy Hewes. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1930, 135 pp. $2.00. 

This little book contains the first series of lec- 
tures given at the New York School of Social 
Work under | Forbes Lectureship, “as one 
means of calling §ttention to the importance of cor- 
relating the practice of social workers with the 
fin@ings of science” and “other major fields of 
hoage activity.” In it Miss Hewes has presented 
intefestingly and systematically some of the eco- 
nomic data, hypotheses, procedures, and assump- 
tions which are of vital consequence for social 
work. Its timeliness is related not only to the 
present business depression, but to the current pre- 
occupation of many social workers with psychiatry. 

In the first chapter are discussed rates of eco- 
nomic change, how they vary in different phases of 
commerce and industry, how they present new 
social problems and precipitate new forms of social 
work. In the second are displayed the advantages, 
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or rather the necessity of quantitative measurement 
of economic data. The third treats of the perennial 
problem: what can a community afford? Here 
Miss Hewes points out that this “is pretty closely 
related to what industry can afford.’ Lecture four 
takes up the bargaining power of groups and indi- 
viduals. Number five is a fascinating discussion of 
economic myths—that wealth is gold, that men 
always act from motives of material self-interest, 
that a labor reserve is necessary, and others, 
Finally “the economists’ outlook” is presented— 
new starting points, changing emphases, new 
methods of study, and other “ growing zones.” 
This volume well deserves the attention both of 
students and of social workers. It records an 
auspicious beginning of the Forbes Lectures. 
Stuart A. QuEEN 
Detroit Community Union 


STUDY OF FIELD TRENDS IN 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 


HE American Association of Psychiatric 

Social Workers has embarked on a new 

adventure. Like so many of our social work 
projects, the idea was born of the cogitations of a 
committee—the Advisory Committee on Standards 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Maida Solomon, 
The attempts of this committee to define the stand- 
ards of the profession brought them face to face 
with the diversity of activities and practices in the 
field of psychiatric social work which have arisen 
from the need of adapting this specialty to a wide 
variety of administrative settings in many fields. 
The result is a study of the field of psychiatric 
social work, with special emphasis on training and 
future trends, financed by the Commonwealth Fund 
and under the auspices of the Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers. 

Miss Lois Meredith, whose experience comprises 
general social case work as well as specialized ex- 
perience in visiting teaching and psychiatric social 
work, is acting as director of the study, in close 
association with a committee of which Miss Mary 
C. Jarrett is chairman. The committee anticipates 
that it will take at least two years to complete the 
study. Miss Meredith, who is now visiting teacher 
and instructor at the New Jersey State Normal 
School, will give only a third of her time to the 
study itself and will be thought of rather as direct- 
ing it than as carrying out all the details. It is 
hoped that the Association’s membership will co- 
operate through its committees and through de- 
veloping an interchange of information as to related 
studies. Social workers are urged to send to Miss 
Meredith, at 375 Clifton Avenue, Newark, New 
Jersey, information about other studies, new de- 
velopments, local experiments, group and individual 
thinking on training equipment and practical situ- 
ations in the field, and recent publications. 
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